











ASCENT OF THE WETTERHORN. 


Tue Wetterhorn, or Peak of Tempests, 
in the canton of Berne, is one of those 
lofty seats of perennial snow which used 
to be considered as defying the foot of 
man to approach their summits. A few 
years ago, the Jungfrau, one of these 
peaks, was ascended by a party, includ- 
ing our countryman, Professor Forbes 
of Edinburgh. More recently, three 
Swiss naturalists surmounted the Shreck- 
horn, or Peak of Terror, leaving a flag 
flying on the summit, to the wonder of 
chamois hunters and guides. Since then, 
in the summer of the past year, a young 
English gentleman, named Speer, accom- 
plished the ascent of the Wetterhorn, 
which, like the Shreckhorn, had been 
deemed utterly inaccessible. And this 
was the more remarkable as an enterprise, 
that it was performed fully a month 
earlier in the season than any other of 
the great ascents of the same character. 
Under the sanction of Mr. Speer, we here 
abridge a narrative of his adventure, 
which he drew up immediately after its 
conclusion, and which has already ap- 
peared in a periodical work of more lim- 
ited circulation than the present. 

Having first reached the Grimsel, a 
height of 6570 feet, on the southern slope 
of the great chain of the Bernese Alps, 
“a conversation,” says Mr. Speer, “ was 
held between the host (a hardy old moun- 
taineer), myself, and three of the guides, 
as to the proceedings to be adopted, and 
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also as regarded the probable result of 
the undertaking. This terminated satis- 
factorily. ‘Two of the boldest, J. Jaun 
and. Caspar Alphanalph, volunteered to 
accompany me, and as both one and the 
other had trodden the summit of the 
Jungfrau, I instantly placed all confi- 
dence in them; and leaving them in com- 
pany with my former guide, to prepare 
for our expedition, I retired early, know- 
ing that the ensuing night would neces- 
sarily be spent on the glacier of the Aar, 
a locality not very favorable to repose. 
The morning broke without a cloud, and 
I found the three mountaineers fully 
equipped with hatchets, ropes, crampons, 
long poles siod with iron, blue veils, &.., 
not forgetting provisions for two days, 
and the flag which we fondly hoped 
should bear testimony of the forthcoming 
exploit. On leaving the Grimsel, our 
course lay among falle 
late valley, bounded on 
Leidelhorn, and on the righ 
liberg and the Broniberg. 
(situated about 7000 feet above the Medi- 
terranean) appeared gradually to enlarge, 
and we perceived its further extremity to 
be closed from side to side by a wall of 
dingy-looking ice, rising vertically be- 
tween two and three hundred feet in 
height ; this was the termination of the 
glacier of the Aar. Having attained the 
summit of this wall, by scaling the rocks 
on its border, we perceived the vast gla- 
cier of the Aar itself spread out. before 















us for many miles, and surrounded by the | 
gigantic peaks of the Finsteraarhorn, 
Shreckhorn, Oberaarhorn, Vischerhorner, 
and Lauteraarhorn, the former fising to 
the height of 14,000 feet: the remainder 
ranging between 11,000 and 13,000 feet 
aboye sea-level. Following the course 
of the-terminal moraine, we reached the 
pure unsullied surface of the glacier 
itself which we now found thickly spread 
with crevasses, all running parallel with 
each other: the majority of these being 
filed with snow, considerable caution 
was necessary in sounding them with the 
poles, previous to trusting the body to so 
frail and deceptive a support. Proceed- 
ing thus along the centre of the glacier 
for three hours, we arrived opposite the 
little hut constructed for M. Agassiz, in 
order to enable him to carry out more 
fully his experiments on the increase 
and advance of the glaciers. Situated 
fully 300 feet above the level of the ice, 
it is in a great measure sheltered from the 
fall of avalanches and from the effects 
of those hurricanes and snow-storms to 
which these elevated regions are so liable. 
The sun was now gradually declining, 
the innumerable ice-bound peaks and gla- 
ciers being lit up by its last rays, until 
the whole chain presented the appearance 
of burnished gold. This magnificent 
spectacle suddenly ceased, and every 
object resumed its ghastly bluish tinge, 
as the shades of night shut them out 
from our view, merely leaving the white 
outline of the nearer peaks discernible. 

‘We now attempted to obtain a few 
hours’ sleep, after taking every possible 
precaution to guard against the severe 
cold : in this latter we partially succeed- 
ed. Sleep, however, was tardy in its 
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approaches, the novelty of the situation 
being too exciting. Towards midnight 
several vast avalanches fell, with the roar 
of the loudest thunder, on the opposite 
side of the glacier. This was quite suffi- 
cient to banish all drowsy sensations ; 
we were soon, therefore, on foot, prepar- 
ing in earnest for the anticipated seven- 
teen hours of successive climbing over 
snow and glacier. The first point to be 
accomplished was the descent to the 
surface of the glacier, into the recesses of 
which (owing to its disrupted condition) 








we found it necessary to penetrate, find. 
ing ourselves at the bottom of a well, 
round three sides of which walls of ice 
rose almost vertically. Up these walls it 
was necessary to ascend, in order to effect 
our exit from our cold dismal prison. 
Jaun, our guide chef, commenced cut- 
ting out steps in the ice, and in a short 
time we all emerged from our retreat, 
and stood safely on the glacier of the 
Lauteraar, at its junction with that of the 
Finsteraar. The former descends from 
the Shreckhorn and Col de Lauteraar; 
the latter from the Finsteraarhorn and its 
attendant peaks. 

‘Our course was now directed across 
the glacier towards the Abschwung, along 
the base of which we cautiously proceed- 
ed, the ice at this early period being dan- 
gerously slippery. The doubtful crevasses 
were sounded, and the yawning ones 
avoided as far as possible. These at length 
(on our attaining an elevation of 9000 
fect) ceased in a great degree, and the 
surface of the glacier appeared covered 
for miles in extent with a thick coat of 
unsullied and unbroken snow; whilst in 
front of us, and fully three hours’ march 
distant, rose the Col de Lauteraar, 10,000 
feet in height, hitherto considered imprac- 
ticable. Its brilliant white crest being 
cut out in the strongest relief against the 
deep blue sky, tempted us into the belief 
that it was close at hand: we soon, how- 
ever, became aware of our inability to 
calculate distances in regions where the 
vast size of the surrounding objects, com- 
bined with the peculiar light reflected 
from the snow and glaciers, baffle any 
such attempt. For hours we continued 
surmounting long slopes of snow, sinking 
at every step half way to the knee; and 
as yet no visible decrease of distance ap- 
peared. At length we reached the first 
range of those great crevasses usually 
found at the foot of the steepest ascents: 
among these it was necessary to proceed 
with the utmost caution : the whole party 
were lashed together, and we threaded 
our way through this labyrinth of blue 
and ghastly abysses to the very foot of the 
redoubted Col de Lauteraar, which now 
rose quasi-perpendicularly far above out 
heads for many hundreds of feet, whilst 
on its ridge we perceived a mass of over- 
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hanging snow, which, from its threaten- 
ing aspect, caused us great uneasiness ; 
in fact, a more formidable or apparently 
inaccessible barrier could scarcely be 
witnessed. It was, nevertheless, neces- 
sary to surmount it, and the question now 
was, how is it to be done? At our feet 
lay a large crevasse, on the opposite side 
of which the wall of snow rose imme- 
diately, not leaving the smallest space on 
which to place the foot. Our head guide, 
however, nothing daunted, by means of 
his long alpenstock succeeded in exca- 
yating a hole in the snow, into which we 
might jump without much danger of fall- 
ing into the yawning gulf below : he first 
crossed, and extending his batun to assist 
the next comer, I seized the friendly aid, 
and jumped. The snow, however, gave 
way, and I remained suspended over the 
abyss, grasping with all my strength the 
extended pole: from this perilous position 
I was instantly rescued; and the rest of 
the guides having crossed in safety, we 
found ourselves clinging to the wall of 
snow which constitutes the southern as- 
pect of the Col. 

“The ascent now commenced in ear- 
nest, the first guide having been relieved 
by the second in command, who (hatchet 
in hand) assiduously dashed holes in the 
snow in which to place the hands and 
feet. The steepness of the Col being 
such, that the necessary inclination of the 
body forwards, which all ascents require, 
brought the chest and face in close con- 
tact with the snow, the excessive bril- 
lianey of which, notwithstanding our blue 
glasses and veils, proved singularly annoy- 
ing. In this critical position, our progress 
upwards was of necessity very slow, the 
advance of the foot from one step to the 
succeeding one being a matter of care- 
ful consideration, as a slip, the least in- 
clination backwards, or even giddiness, 
must inevitably have proved fatal to one 
or other of the-party. Thanks, however, 
to the efforts of the hardy mountaineers, 
the summit of the Col was at length at- 
tained, five hours after our departure from 
the night encampment. For some time 
previous, our sphere of vision had neces- 
sarily been limited by the interposition 
of the Col de Lauteraar ; its crest, how- 
ever, being attained, we beheld a great 





portion of Switzerland stretched out like 
amap far below, whilst on either side 
rose the summits of those gigantic barriers 
which bound the valley of Grindelwald. 
On the left the great and little Shreckhorn 
and the Mettenberg, and on the right the 
object of our ambition, the three peaks 
of the Wetterhorner, the Wetterhorn, the 
Mittalhorn, and Rosenhorn: below us 
lay the fields of snow which descend 
from these summits, and crown the supe- 
rior glacier of Grindelwald. 

“Tt was now deemed necessary to de- 
scend a portion of the opposite side of 
the Col we had just surmounted, previous 
to arriving at the foot of the great peak, 
which appeared to rise in close proximity 
to the height of 2159 feet above the pla- 
teau of snow on which we stood, and 
which in itself attained an elevation of 
19,060 feet. We now began our descent, 
which, although not so steep as our pre- 
vious ascent, was perhaps more terrifying, 
the precipices of ice and snow, together 
with the wide crevasses thickly spread 
at their feet, being constantly before the 
eyes. Great stress being laid on the 
ropes and hatchets, this descent was in 
turn safely accomplished, and we again 
began to ascend slope after slope of snow 
(at times threading our way with much 
difficulty among the gaping crevasses, all 
of which presented ‘the appearance of the 
deepest azure), our course being directed 
towards the base of the superb central 
peak known as the Mittalhorn, which 
now towered above our heads, appzrent- 
ly a huge pyramid of the purest ice and 
snow. To me it appeared so impossible to 
scale it, that I ventured to inquire of the 
guides whether they expected to attain 
the summit; to this they replied, that 
they assuredly did so. I therefore held 
my peace, thinking myself in right good 
company ; and the south-western aspect 
of the peak being deemed, to all appear- 
ance, the most practicable, we began the 
arduous task of scaling this virgin moun- 
tain. The ascent in itself strongly re- 
sembled that of the Col de Lauteraar 
described above: its duration, however, 
being longer, and the coating of ice and 
snow being likewise more dense, the steps 
hewn out with the hatchet required to 
be enlarged with the feet preparatory to 
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changing our position. 
manner we slowly ascended, digging the 
left hand into the hole above our heads, 
left by the hatchet of the advancing guide, 
and gradually drawing up the foot into 
the next aperture; the body reclining full 
length on the snow between each suc- 
ceeding step. In this truly delectable 
situation our eyes were every moment 
greeted with the view of the vast preci- 
pices of ice stretching above and below: 
impressing constantly on our mind the 
idea that one false step might seal the 
faft df the whole party : connected as we 
were one to the other, such in fact might 
easily have been the case. We had now 
been three hours on the peak itself, and 
the guides confidently affirmed that in 
another hour (if no accident occurred) 
we should attain the summit : the banner 
was accordingly prepared, and after a 
few minutes’ repose, taken by turning 
cautiously round, and placing our backs 
against the snow, we stretched upwards 
once more, the guides singing national 
songs, and the utmost gayety pervading 
the whole party at the prospect of so suc- 
cessful a result. The brilliant white 
summit of the peak appeared just above 
us, and when within thirty or forty feet 
of its apex, the guide chef, considerately 
thinking that his employer would nat- 
urally wish to be the first to tread this 
unconquered summit, reversed the ropes, 
and placing me first in the line, directed 
me to take the hatchet, and cautiously 
cut the few remaining steps necessary. 
These injunctions I obeyed to the best of 
my abilities, and at one o’clock precisely 
the red banner fluttered on the summit 
of the central peak of the Wetterhorn. 

“© We had thus, after three days’ con- 
tinual ascent from the level of the plain, 
attained a height of 12,154 feet. Up to 
this period our attention had been too 
much occupied in surmounting the op- 
posing obstacles which lay in our route, 
to allow ys to contemplate with attention 
the astonishing panorama which gradu- 
ally unfolded itself. The summit being 
under our feet, we had ample leisure to 
examine the relative position of the sur- 
rounding peaks, the greater portion of 
which appeared to lie far beneath us. 


To the north we perceived the Faulhorn | 
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In this singular 














and the range of mountains skirting the 
lake of Brienz; behind these the passage 
of the Brunig, together with the lakes of 
Lungerne and Lucerne, on the banks of 
which rise the pyramids of the Righi and 
the Mont Pilate, the summits of which 
(the boast of so many tourists) appeared 
as mole-hills. ‘Towards the east the eye 
wanders over an interminable extent of 
snow-clad summits, extending to the 
utmost verge of the horizon— a perfect 
ocean of mountains. Turning to the 
south, however, we there perceive the 
monarchs of these Bernese Alps rising 
side by side: the Rosenhorn and Berg- 
listock raise their snow-clad crests in 
close proximity; separated from them 
by the Col de Lauteraar, we perceived 
the rugged Shreckhorn, aptly denomi- 
nated the Peak of Terror; whilst the 
loftiest of the group, the Finsteraarhorn, 
appears peering among his companions. 
To the right of these two peaks the bril- 
liant Vischerhorner next came into view, 
beyond which we discover the three cele- 
brated sister summits of the Eiger, the 
Mounch, and the Jungfrau; the whole 
group exceeding the height of 12,000 
feet. At the base of these gigantic 
masses lies the Wengern Alp, appar- 
ently a mere undulation; whilst far 
below, the outline of the village of Grin- 
delwald may be faintly discerned, the 
river Lutchinen winding, like a silver 
thread, through the valley. On all sides 
of the peak on which we now stood (on 
the summit of which a dozen persons 
could scarcely assemble) we beheld vast 
glittering precipices; at the foot of these 
lie the plains of snow which contribute 
to the increase of the numerous glaciers, 
situated still lower; namely, to the left 
the superior glacier of Grindelwald and 
that of Lauteraar, to the right the gla 
ciers of Gauli, of Reufen, and of Rosen- 
laui, out of which rose the peaks of the 
Wellhorn, the Tosenhorn, and Engel- 
horner. 

** Many anxious looks were now cast 
in this direction; the guides having 
determined to reach Rosenlaui through 
this unexplored region. We had re 
mained above twenty minutes on the 
summit, exposed to a violent wind and 
intense cold; although in the plain, on 
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that day, the thermometer of Fahrenheit | teered the hazardous experiment of clear- 


stood at 93 degrees in the shade. The 
sudden appearance of a few fleecy clouds 
far below caused us some misgivings ; 
we therefore (after firmly securing the 
flag-staff) commenced our descent on the 
opposite side of the peak to that by 
which we had ascended, in order to 
reach the plains of snow surmounting 
the great glacier of Rosenlaui. From 
the excessive steepness of this slope, and 
the absence of crevasses, it was deemed 
advisable to sit and slide down the snow, 
guiding our course with the poles. In 
this manner we descended with the 
greatest rapidity to the plateau. Here 
again great caution was required, many 
of the crevasses being covered with a 
slight coating of fresh snow, incapable 
of sustaining the weight of the human 
body. After crossing this plateau, we 
arrived at the foot of the Tosenhorn. 
This is a lofty peak, situated at the junc- 
tion of the glaciers of Rosenlaui and 
Reufen, which at this point become 
identified with the great slope of snow 
descending from the Wetterhorner. This 
region being a terra incognita like the 
preceding, our advance was slow and 
wavering; and on the descent of the 
Tosenhorn, the difficulties appeared 
rather to increase than diminish —the 
loose rocks and stones covering the 
southern aspect of the peak, receding 
continually from under the feet and fall- 
ing in showers over the precipice; below 
which, at a fearful depth, we could dis- 
cern the deep blue crevasses and bristling 
minarets of the glacier of Rosenlaui. 
Quitting the rocks, we again found our- 
selves on slopes of snow so vertical, that 
for along period of time it was necessary 
to descend backwards, as if on a ladder, 
the hatchet being in full play. At the 
foot of one of these slopes the snow broke 
suddenly away, leaving a crevasse appar- 
ently about four yards in width, the op- 
posite border of which was fully twenty 
feet lower than that on which we stood. 
This at first sight appeared insurmount- 
able, the guides themselves being bewil- 
dered, and all giving advice in one breath. 
We were at this time clinging to the 
slope of snow, over the very verge of the 
blue gulf below. 

13* 





Jaun at length volun- 


ing it at a bound: this he accordingly 
did, arriving safely on the inferior border. 
The ropes being detached, the remainder 
of the party mustered resolution, and 
desperation giving fresh courage, we all 
in turn came flying across the crevasse 
upon the smooth snow below. . Our suc- 
cessful triumph over this alarming obsta- 
cle having greatly inspirited us, we pre- 
pared to cross a narrow slope of ice, on 
which our leader was diligently hacking 
a few steps. A sudden rumbling sound, 
however, arrested our attention ; the rear 
guides drew the rest back with the ropes 
with violence, and the next moment an 
avalanche thundered down over the slope 
we had been preparing to cross, leaving 
the whole party petrified with horror at 
the narrowness of their escape. The 
clouds of fine snow in which we had been 
enveloped having subsided, we again de- 
scended, during three hours, a succession 
of steep walls of ice and snow, reaching 
the glacier of Rosenlaui at five o’clock 
p.m. The passage of this glacier resem- 
bles in every respect that of the far-famed 
Glacier de Bossons on the Mont Blanc, 
the crevasses being so numerous as to 
leave mere ridges of ice interposed be- 
tween them; and these ridges being the 
only means of progress, the eye was 
constantly exposed to the view of the sur- 
rounding gulfs of ice, which at every step 
appear ready to swallow up the unfor- 
tunate individual whose presence of mind 
should fail, whilst the pinnacles of ice 
rising overhead often totter upon their 
unsieady foundations. In our present 
fatigued condition, the passage of the 
glacier was indeed highly perilous. The 
extreme caution and courage of the guides 
fortunately prevented the occurrence of 
any serious accident, and at eight Pp. m. 
we bade a final adieu to those fields of 
snow and ice-bound peaks over which 
our course had been directed for seven- 
teen consecutive hours. All danger was 
now past, and the excitement having 
ceased, the tedious descent over rocks 
and fallen pines became insufferably 
fatiguing. ‘The baths of Rosenlaui were 
still far below at our feet, whilst the 
sombre hue of the pine forests, stretching 
down into the valley, formed a striking 
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contrast to the uninterrupted glare of so 
many previous hours. Night was now 
gradually throwing its veil over the sur- 
rounding objects; the glimmering of lights 
soon became visible; and at nine P. M. 
we all arrived safely at the baths of 
Rosenlaui, where for several hours con- 
siderable excitement had prevailed — the 
flag fluttering on the summit of the peak 
having been discovered by means of a 
powerful telescope. Four small dots had 
likewise been noticed at an immense 
height on the otherwise unsullied snow, 
which dots having been likewise seen 
to change their position, the inhabi- 
tants of the valleys wisely concluded 
that another of their stupendous moun- 
tains was in a fair way of losing its 
former prestige of invincibility. 

“On the following morning I took 
leave of the two intrepid chamois hunters, 
to whom on several occasions during the 
previous eventful day I had owed my 
preservation. I was shortly afterwards 
informed that these poor fellows, though 
so hardy, were confined by an illness 
arising from the severity of their late 
exploit. For myself, I escaped with the 
usual consequences of so long an expo- 
sure to the snow in these elevated re- 
gions ; namely, the loss of the skin of the 
face, together with inflammation of the: 
eyes, and, accompanied by my remaining 
guide, who was likewise in a very dole- 
ful condition, we recrossed the Great 
Shiedeck, arriving at Interlacken the 
10th of July.” 


Hasits or tue Puma. — The Puma, 
or South American Lion, has a wide 
geographical range in that continent, 
being found from the equatorial forests, 
throughout the deserts of Patagonia, as 
far south as the damp and cold latitudes 
of Terra del Fuego. I have seen its 
footsteps in the Cordillera of Central 
Chili, at an elevation at least of 10,000 
feet. In La Plata, the puma preys chiefly 
on deer, ostriches, bizcacha, and other 
small quadrupeds; it there seldom at- 
tacks cattle or horses, and most rarely 
man. In Chili, however, it destroys 
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many young horses and cattle, owing 
probably to the scarcity of other quadru. 
peds. I have heard likewise of two men 
and a woman who had been thus killed. 
It is asserted that the puma always kills 
its prey by springing on the shoulders, 
and then drawing back the head with 
one of its paws, until the vertebra break. 
I have seen in Patagonia the skeletons of 
guanacos with their necks thus dislocated, 
The puma, after eating its fill, covers the 
carcass with many large bushes, and lies 
down to watch it. This habit is often 
the cause of its being discovered ; for the 
condors wheeling in the air, every now 
and then descend to partake of the feast, 
and, being angrily driven away, rise all 
together on the wing. The Chilian then 
knows there is a puma watching his 
prey; the word is given, and men and 
dogs hurry to the chase. It is asserted 
that if a puma has once been betrayed by 
thus watching the carcass, and has then 
been hunted, it never resumes this habit, 
but that, having gorged itself, it wanders 
away. Unlike many of the feline family, 
it is easily killed. In an open country, 
it is first entangled with the bolas, then 
lassoed, and dragged along the ground till 
rendered insensible. At Tandeel, south 
of the La Plata, I was told that within 
three months one hundred were thus de- 
stroyed. In Chili, they are generally 
driven up bushes or trees, and are then 
either shot or baited to death by the dogs. 
The dogs employed in this chase belong 
to a peculiar breed, called Leoneros : they 
are weak, slight animals, like long-legged 
terriers, but are born with a peculiar 
instinct for this sport. The puma is 
described as being very crafty : when 
pursued, it often returns on its former 
track, and then suddenly making a spring 
on one side, waits there till the dogs 
have passed by. It is a very silent an 
mal, uttering no cry even when wounded, 
and only rarely during the breeding 
season. — Darwin’s Journal. 


WE are extremely mistaken in the com- 
putation of antiquity by searching it back- 
wards ; because, indeed, the first times 
were the youngest. — Sir Henry Wotton. 
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OTTER HUNTING. 


In the reign of queen Elizabeth otters | 
were much more numerous than they are 
in the present day, and hunting them | 
was a favorite amusement of the young | 
gentry. Small packs of from six to six- | 
teen of otter-hounds (a peculiar breed of | 
dogs, between the hardy southern hound | 
and large rough terrier) were kept. 
Bat the increase of population has done 
away with the sport, which is now but 
litle known; otter-hounds are seldom 





seen, and the creature is hunted by 
sturdy terriers. 

The otter is a curious animal, that 
takes to the water for the purpose of 
catching fish to feed upon, as he will eat 
none but what are fresh, and he catches 
them himself. As soon as he gets his prey 
he drags it on shore, devours it to the 
vent; but unless pressed by extreme hun- 
ger, always leaves the remainder, and 
takes to the water in quest of more. In 
very hard weather, when its natural food 
cannot be procured, it will kill lambs, 
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sucking pigs, and poultry ; and they have 
been caught in rabbit warrens, whither 
they had wandered for food. They are 
extremely fond of salmon, and generally 
select the finest. 

Otter hunting has still its choice ad- 
mirers, and the late John Mytton was an 
ardent lover of it. A bold animal will 
stand three or four hours before the dogs, 
who are afraid to encounter his sharp 
teeth; and though terriers take a delight 
in attacking him, yet they proceed with 
much cautious watchfulness, especially 
the Scotch breed. 


FIRESIDE CHIT-CHAT. NO. L 
Stukely.— Well, such wonderful things 


are now done by machinery that I don’t | 


know what it is all to end in. 

Gilaroo. — Wonderful indeed. I saw 
it stated the other day in a Manchester 
paper, that casks can now be made by 
machines — umbrellas, I know, have long 
been turned out by machinery. 

Stale. — You mean barrels, actual beer 
barrels? 

Gil. — Certainly ; but of course I only 
speak from hearsay. The staves, hoops, 
and heads, are in the first place dressed 


off by other machinery ; then the real cask- | 


making machine is fed with these pre- 
pared articles, and in two minutes’ time 
turns out a coinplete and well-finished bar- 
rel. Old barrels can also be repaired by 
the same machine, the only difference in 
time being occupied in the taking of them 
to pieces previously to substituting such 
fresh staves, heads, or hoops, as may be 
required for the machine. The barrels, 
when completed, are superior to any here- 
tofore turned out by manual labor, the ma- 
chine fitting each stave as close as though 


the whole barrel had been formed of a sin- | 


gle piece of timber. The inventor is said 
to be an operative, who would gladly take 
a patent for his machine, if he had the 
means. 

Stuke. — Well, that is curious ; but can 
it be believed? There is such a deal of 
stuff in the newspapers, that we never 
know how much to believe or disbelieve. 

Gil. — True; too much nonsense, I 
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allow. I see, however, that another jn. 
vention is perfected and in use, which was 
only hinted at twelve months ago; anda 
very clever thing too it seems to be. 

Stuke. — What is it; anything abou 
steamboats ? 

Gil. — No; it is a clock which is to go 
by the dropping of water, a hydraulic 
clock it is called. I cannot say that | 
rightly understand it; but this is what is 
said about it. Attached to the axis of the 
crane-wheel is a small bucket-wheel, on 
which the propelling power, a single drop 
of water in a second, acts. The action of 
a pendulum keeps the motion in perfect 
regularity, and the other machinery is of 
the most simple description. It requires 
no winding up, and from its great durabil- 
ity in the absence of friction, it will be 
easily kept in repair. I am told it keeps 
time with great accuracy, and that one 
has been going well for the last nine 
months. I understand the inventor is a 
watchmaker in a village in Fife. 

Stuke. — Much need of some improvre- 
ment in clock-work. Every public clock 
in town has its own time. You may set 
off from one end of a strect at six o’clock, 
and arrive at the other end at half-past five. 

Gil. — No, no, Stukely, not quite so 
bad as that ; however, I allow that things 
are in a bad way with public clocks, and 
as they rule watches, no man’s watch gives 
exactly the same time as any other man’s 
watch. It is a universal confusion of time. 
Nothing for it, however, but to regulate 
the time all over the country by London 
or Greenwich time, and to move every 
public clock in a town by magnetic wires 
from a common centre. 

Stuke. — Well, well, I wish they would 
do something. Last summer, when resi- 
ding for a short time at a country town, 
found that the church clock was regulated 
by the watch of the driver of the stage- 
coach; and he kept the time always 4 
quarter of an hour back for his own con- 
venience. 

Gil. — We shall have all this put to 
rights, I daresay, when the railways go 
everywhere. How easy it will be to reg- 
ulate time by the electric telegraph! By 
the way, do you see that a wire from one 
of these telegraphs is being carried along 

*the Edinburgh and Glasgow line ? 
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Stuke. —I was not aware; but I am 
ead to hear of that apparatus being ex- 
tended over the country. These triumphs 
of science almost reconcile one to the 
accidents which are still too frequently 
taking place on the various lines. 

Gil.— You probably have not heard, 
either, of a clever and rather fine thing 
which took place the other day on the 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. 

Stulc. —No; how was that? 

Gil. — A traveller. on arriving in Edin- 
burgh, missed his pocket-book, containing 
£700. On making known his loss, a 
stoker told him that a man had followed 
him from the station, and had immediately 
afterwards returned and taken his place in 
atrain for Glasgow. The gentleman or- 
dered an express engine; and though some 
time was lost in getting up the steam, the 
engine came in sight of the train when 
approaching the inclined plane that leads 
down toGlasgow. The whistle of the ex- 
press engine was violently blown, and the 
train in front went off to the other line of 
rails. The express shot past, and got to 
the station in time to admit of arrange- 
ments for apprehending the pickpocket. 
The train then came in: the suspected 
person was seen and identified by the 
stoker, who had accompanied the gentle- 
man; and the pocket-book and money 
were found on his person. This was really 
well managed ; but the best point in the 
story is to follow. The gentleman, over- 
joyed at recovering his money, offered a 
handsome reward to the stoker, which was 
resolutely refused; and the gentleman 
therefore inclosed £100 to the directors, 
requesting them to take payment for the 
express, to reward their servant as they 
might see fit, and if there was any change, 
to forward it to him. The directors re- 
turned the whole sum ; stating that they 
would make no charge for the engine, and 
would themselves reward the stoker ! 

Stuke. — Well, I do say that was capi- 
tal. I hope the stoker has been re- 
warded. 

Gil.—I don’t go along with the gen- 
eral notion about rewards. Every man 
shoula de his duty in helping his fellow- 
creatures, because it is his duty to do so, 
and not for the sake of money. I don’t 
like paying people for doing what is right. 
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The pleasure of having done a good action 
is the best reward. 

Stuke. — To hear you talk in this way ! 
You know very well that few people be- 
stir themselves one way or another with- 
out the hope of reward. The child at 
school cares nothing for learning ; it only 
looks to the empty praise and the more 
solid prize which it may receive. Neither 
does the soldier fight for fighting’s sake ; 
he is always looking forward to promotion. 

Gil. — Mean motives all. 

Stuke.— Be it so; but we must take 
the world as we find it. Besides, there 
are so many rewards for doing mischief, 
or at least very questionable actions, that 
in fairness there should be also rewards 
for actions which are commendable. It 
will belong ere you demoralize the world 
by rewarding the performers of heroic or 
virtuous actions. You have, of course, 
heard of the famous Monthyon prizes in 
Paris? 

Gil. — Certainly I have. 

Stuke. — Then, are they not creditable 
to the nation? We have nothing like 
them. Great virtue or heroism under 
difficulties meets with not the slightest 
mark of public esteem in England. I will 
relate a case in point, which I have had 
partly from the Inverness Courier, and 
partly from private information. The 
island of Rona is a small and very rocky 
spot of land, lying between the Isle of Skye 
and the mainland of Applecross, and is 
well known to mariners for the rugged and 
dangerous nature of its coast. There is 
a famous place of refuge at its north-west- 
ern extremity, called the “ Muckle Har- 
bor,” of very difficult access, however, 
which, strange to say, is easier entered at 
night than during the day. At the ex- 
tremity of this hyperborean solitude is the 
residence of a poor woman, named Widow 
Mackenzie, who is upwards of seventy 
years of age ; her lonely cottage is called 
by sailors “‘ the lighthouse,” from the fact 
that she uniformly keeps a lamp burning 
in her little window at uight. By keep- 


ing this light and the entrance of the har- 
bor open, a strange vessel may enter with 
the greatest safety. During the silent 
watches of the night, the widow may be 
seen, like Norna of the Fitful Head, trim- 
ming her little lamp with oil, fearful that 
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some frail bark may perish through her 
neglect; and for this she receives no 
manner of remuneration— it is pure 
and unmingled philanthropy. The -poor 
woman’s kindness does not rest even here; 
for she is unhappy until the benumbed and 
shivering mariner comes ashore to share 
her little board, and recruit himself at her 
glowing and cheerful fire; and she can 
seldom be prevailed upon to accept of any 
reward. She has saved more lives than 
Davy’s belt, and thousands of pounds to 
the underwriters. This poor creature, in 
her younger days, saw her husband and 
three brothers drowned before her face ; 
and she is known frequently to sit for 
hours on a rock gazing on the spot where 
they sank. Her only dependence now is 
on the produce of a cow and two or three 
goats; and no one resides with her but 
her daughter. Now, is not this a case of 
meritorious benevolence worthy of some 
mark of public approbation? Just com- 
pare it for a moment with what has been 
lately done by a great railway speculator 
to call forth a tribute of national grati- 
tude. . 

Gil.— Don’t speak of that abomina- 
tion. I consider it nothing short of a 
national disgrace. Not that I, by any 
means, disparage this extraordinary son 
of fortune, whose doings in life have cer- 
tainly been very wonderful; but this 
testimonial affair looks so like a mere 
piece of mammon-worship, that I cannot 
endure it. 

Stuke.— That may be; but I don’t 
give up my point. Certain actions are 
worthy of public reward ; only I think it 
a pity that the reward is left so much a 
matter of accident or caprice. A Row- 
land Hill, for instance, may have only fif- 
teen thousand pounds presented to him for 
a service which cannot be spoken of as 
less than a universal benefit ; while the 
commander at a victory gets a peerage 
and a pension for three generations. A 
private banking company known to me, 
actually, the other day, gave their dis- 
charged manager a pension exceeding the 
annual value of the tribute conferred upon 
the author of the penny post. 

Gil. — Well, that may be. But talking 
of inequality in remunerations only serves 


to remind us that all rewards for services 
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to mankind are on a vague footing. Cay 
anything, for instance, be more absurd 
than that a light book of amusement, 
which will not be heard of in the nex 
generation, realizes greater gains to the 
author than could be derived from the 
profoundest and most widely and perm: 
nently useful philosophical work that any 
human being could pen? Such thing: 
show to me how absurd is the whole of 
the present system of gains, though I sup. 
pose it must run its course, and do a great 
deal more mischief before mankind be fit 
for anything better. By the way, have 
you observed the newspapers stating that 
a professor of phrenology has been ap- 
pointed for the Andersonian university of 
Glasgow ? 

Stulke. — No, I did not, nor do I care. 
I consider phrenology to be nonsense. 

Gil.— Of course you have investi- 
gated it, to speak so decidedly. 

Stuke.—Me! Not I. I have some- 
thing else to think of. The idea of tell. 
ing people’s characters from the outsides 
of their skulls is too ridiculous to be 
thought of. 

Gil. — You are wrong at the very first; 
for the outsides of people’s skulls are only 
looked at as an indication of the volume 
of brain within; and that may well bea 
point of importance, as the brain is, by 
general acknowledgment, the organ of 
the mind. Many a thing, too, has been 
laughed at, which, in the long run, turned 
out to be true. The right way is not to 
laugh at, but examine, new discoveries, 
real or alleged. I cannot say I am 4l- 
together a believer in phrenology myself, 
but I like fair play, and should wish to see 
it thoroughly and candidly investigated. 
The appointment of a professor in such 
a school as the Andersonian university, 
seems to me a good move. It lifts the 
science into a position which will compel 
at least respectful consideration, and that 
I suppose is all its adherents are in the 
meanwhile anxious about. How curious 
the manner in which craniology from 
Gall’s time has battled its way up to this 
point! Honor to the man who 

Stuke. — Stop, stop, for any sake ; you 
are getting into one of your high flights, 
and that I have no time for. So, good- 
night, Gilaroo; good-night. 
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ADVENTURES IN THE PACIFIC. 

Apventure has always its charms, be 
it by flood or field, at home or abroad, but 
more especially: when it lies amid scenes 
little known, or even before unvisited. 
Under this impression we turn to a recent 
volume by the surgeon of a whaling ves- 
sel, who traversed the Pacific some ten 
or twelve years ago, dating his departure 
from England in 1832, and his return in 
1836. The lapse between the date of 
the incidents and that of their publica- 
tion is an unusual circumstance ; but per- 
haps the author, acting on the good old 
Horatian maxim, judged that his manu- 
script would not be the worse for the 
retention. Be this as it may, the “ Ad- 
ventures” constitute a not uninteresting 
volume, relating as they do chiefly to 
shooting, fishing, and sailing excursions, 
and to exploring rambles on some of the 
uninhabited islands of Polynesia. 

In October, 1832, Dr. Coulter set sail 
from Spithead in the good ship “‘ Strat- 
ford”? and, after a somewhat stormy run, 
entered the tropics, touched at Brava, one 
of the Cape de Verds, and at the Falk- 
lands. These last-mentioned islands are, 
in Southern Atlantic conversation, called 
the “egg market,” from the immense 
quantities of eggs of geese, penguins, and 
albatrosses, found along their shores. The 
nests of these birds are so numerous as to 
constitute ranges of two or three miles in 
length, and from three to six feet apart. 
“This arrangement,” says our author, 
“js very convenient in every respect. The 
birds can easily hold a conversation across | 
this street; and the sailors can walk up 
the centre of it, beat them out of their 
nests, and march off with the good eggs, 
thoughtfully leaving behind two or three 
bad ones as an inducement for the birds 
to return to their homes after the inva- 
sion.” From these long streets of birds’ 
nests, the ship’s company carried off some | 
SIX or seven tons of good palatable pro- | 
vision. 

Having left the Falkland Islands, and 
rounded Cape Horn, the Stratford entered 
upon the scene of her whaling operations, 
and had good and easy success, if we may 
judge from some of the hunts described | 
by Dr. Coulter. Dismissing, however, | 


these marine adventures, we shall follow 
him in his excursions on the islands which 
were visited during the cruise. Juan 
Fernandez —the island of the immortal 
Robinson Crusoe — was that first touched 
at, the vessel anchoring on the north side 
in deep water close to the beach. The 
island when they arrived was tenantless, 
thongh some time before the Chilian gov- 
ernment had attempted to make it a sort 
of penal settlement. The attempt was 
unsuccessful ; the convicts, amounting to 
about one thousand, rose on the soldiers 
in charge of them, seized their arms, and 
compelled two vessels, which were in the 
anchorage ‘at the time, to carry them to 
the mainland.* A more enchanting hab- 
itation, if we may judge from Dr. Coulter’s 
description, could not be wished for either 
by citizen or convict. It is from sixteen 
to eighteen miles long, and about seven 
in width, and chiefly consists of a succes- 
sion of small hills and valleys, each with 
its little stream; and those rivulets often 
uniting, came dashing over the cliffs, in 
romantic waterfalls. After leaving the 
beach of Cumberland Bay, there is a level 
tract of some thirty acres filled with rose 
bushes in full bloom, with immense beds 
of mint, which is so tall, that one could 
hide in it without being discovered. The 
fragrance of this valley was enchanting. 
The small hills surrounding’ it, thickly 
covered with middling-sized timber in 
rich foliage, and a small rippling stream 
running through it, all added to its beauty. 
The island was abundantly stocked with 
bullocks, goats, and dogs— all imports 
since the time of Crusoe —but so wild, 
that when disturbed, they dashed through 
the thickets like deer. There was also 
no want of fish, as the sea all around 
abounded with delicious rock-cod ; and 
seals could be had in almost any quantity. 
Having replenished their stock of beef, 
fish, wood, water, &c., and having stowed 
away a few boat-loads of the mint, which 


* The island has since been taken on jease from 
the Chilian government by an American, who has 
hrought to it a small colony of Tahitians, with the 
intention of cultivating it, so as to make it become 
the resort of whalers and other vessels navigating 
the Pacific. 
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adieu to this delightful and ever-memo- 
rable island. 

The solitary life of Robinson Crusoe, 
or, more correctly speaking, Alexander 
Selkirk, appears to be anything but | 
singular in the annals of the Pacific. 
This great and generally placid ocean is 
dotted over with hundreds of islands, the 
larger of which, in groups, are inhabited 
by tribes of people described by Cook 
and other voyagers, but the smaller and 
more isolated are lying in a state of na- 
ture, and untenanted, at least by natives. 
“There is scarcely, however,” says our ad- 
venturer, “ an uninhabited island in those 
seas, in the thoroughfare of shipping, on 
which there is a fertile spot of earth with 
a supply of water, that has not its Robin- 
son Crusoe on it.” Islands so occupied 
become in some measure shops to passing 
vessels; they furnish them with fresh 
vegetables and water, and likewise can 
give some information regarding the route 
of ships which had lately visited them. 
Dr. Coulter mentions the case of an Irish- 
man who, put ashore for bad behavior 
from a vessel on Charles’s Island, lived 
there some years a roving and independ- 
ent life : he was at last killed in attempt- 
ing to carry off from Guyaquil a queen 
for his beautiful domain. Another soli- 
tary of a different character was Johan 
Johnson, a Swede, who, somewhat later, 
lived a quiet life on this island, cultiva- 
ting the ground, rearing goats, catching 
turtles, and otherwise occupying himself. 
This worthy man was ultimately robbed 

| 
| 





of his hard-earned property, including 
his boat, by a band of villains to whom he 
had shown kindness. ‘‘ There is an in- 
ducement,”’ says our author, “ to live on 
such islands; and that is the sale of their 
produce to seamen, who are very glad to 
get a supply of fresh vegetables, and even 
give cash for it. Then, again, the great 
feeling of ease of mind and independ- 
ence —no one to control a man, no one 
to demand anything of him. The only 
real annoyance those isolated men meet 
with is the occasional runaway sailor, 
who hides in the bush until the ship sails, 
and then asks shelter from the monarch 
of the island, and perhaps afterwards ill- 
treats or otherwise annoys him.” . 
After some weeks’ whaling, the Strat- | 





ford anchored at Chatham island, another 
of the Gallapagos group, for the purpose 
of recoopering her oil, and otherwise 
righting her cargo. A tent having been 
erected on a smooth grassy plot close to 
the water’s edge, one half of the crew 
took their turn of the land and vessel a. 
ternately ; and a most delightful residence 
they had. “ Fine green turtle came in on 
the beach at night, and with a little row 
and fun in watching for and turning them, 
were easily taken; then the wild ducks 
on the lagoons, and plenty of large 
doves on the land, were easily knocked 
down by a man throwing a stick among 
them ; the terapin, or elephant tortoise, of 
from two to four hundred pounds’ weight; 
plenty of fine fish close to the rocks; 
whole beds of very high strong mint, with 
other herbs in great variety ; all those, 
with many others, afforded the men a 
great treat, particularly when taken by 
themselves and used on shore. There 
were plenty of large hair seals in all di- 
rections on the beaches and rocks, whose 
skins made moccasons for every one in 
the ship; and, to complete the comforts 
of this encampment, fine fresh water was 
obtained by digging down about fourtéen 
feet. All round this end of the island 
the woods extended to nearly the beach 
and rocks, and in some instances over- 
hung the water. It was a rich sight. | 
had been at this island twice before, but 
had not an opportunity of seeing so much 
of it; indeed little more than the rocks, 
beach, and a mile or so inland. As we 
were to lie here some time, and as there 
was nothing for me to do professionally, 
I determined to shoulder my gun, and 
walk right round the island on an et 
ploring excursion.” Having arrayed hin- 
self in leathern cap and jacket, canvass 
trousers and strong shoes, and carrying 
with him the indispensable accoutrements 
of knife, axe, gun, and canteen, the doc 
tor set out alone; not an individual would 
volunteer his companionship; it “ was all 
a humbug,” said they, “to be tramping 
about an uninhabited island from moti- 
ing to night.” For 4 week or two out 
adventurer found everything very plea 
ant — delightful scenery, good living, a0 
no charges; nothing to do but travel, cook 
his own turtle and vension, and sleep 
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soundly, without dread or danger. His 
stipulated time being nearly expired, he 
again bent his way through brake and 
ravine to the encampment ; but mark his 
dismay when he found the tent and vessel 
sone — not a trace of his companions 
save a pole stuck in the ground, and a 
bottle dangling at the top of it. This 
however contained a note from the cap- 
tain, stating that the vessel had broken 
from her moorings, and that, in conse- 
quence of the current and swell, he was 
obliged to run her to sea; but that he 
would bring her up to her old berth as 
soon as the storm abated. Here, then, was 
our adventurer an involuntary Robinson 
Crusoe on one of the Gallapagos; set 
adrift for days, it might be for weeks, and 
left to his own resources, with the excep- 
tion of a change of clothing, some shot 
and powder, a small bag of biscuit and a 
frying-pan, which the captain had consid- 
erately deposited near the deserted en- 
campment. There was no use for idle 
regret: wishes could not better his posi- 
tion; and so arraying himself in his new 
apparel, Dr. Coulter set out once more to 
lead the life of a solitary hunter and fisher. 
The account of one of his adventurous 
rambles possesses much pathetic interest. 

“When I was better than half way 
down the weather side, at about four miles 
inland, ] came suddenly on a space of 
ground, which was partially clear, and 
where a few trees lay that had evidently 
a few years ago been cut down by some 
one. On further entering this space, 
there were mustard, pumpkins, melons, 
Indian corn, sweet potatoes, and tobacco, 
all growing indiscriminately, and in a 
very wild state — tall weeds, and suckers 
of young trees, starting up here and there 
from the roots of the old ones. 

“In looking about, I saw what was 
once a spade, but the blade of which now 
was only rust, and fell in pieces when I 
touched it with my foot. Near this, in 
a hollow, was a well with water enough, 
but overgrown and covered with weeds. 
It was regularly built round with stone. 
I continued my search over this once 
well-cared-for plantation, until I came to 
the highest or upper part of the clearing, 
which was walled along for several hun- 
dred yards by solid rock. Up near this, 
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almost concealed by a clump of trees, 
and nearly overgrown with wild vine, I 
discovered a house, or rather hut, on a 
comfortable scale. There was no sound 
of human voice here— all was still. 

“*T knew, from the indications about, 
that it was long since the place had been 
attended to. The net-work of vines round 
it was so thick and close, that I had to 
make an opening through it with my axe. 
On entering this wild barrier, I came at 
once on the house, which was built against 
the rock, with a shed roof thatched — the 
sides and front merely posts of wood, in- 
terlaced by vine branches, and covered 
over with mud. The whole was in a fall- 
ing state; there was only a doorway into 
it, but no door. 

“‘T now with strange feelings entered 
the door; there was ample light through 
this ruin to see all. It was a melancholy 
sight and discovery tome. In the cen- 
tre of the floor, near a rude table, lay 
the skeleton of a man, only partially con- 
cealed by what had once been a covering 
of skins. On my touching it, it fell into 
powder ; the bones, though in apposition, 
were separated by the slightest touch. 
On one side were an old boiling pot and 
frying-pan, wood, axe, &c. all in rust; 
a tobacco-box, with a rudely manufac- 
tured pipe, on the table; an old worn-out 
and rust-eaten carabine and cutlass in the 
corner ; there was a shelf which had once 
served for a bed, with seal-skins on it. 
I searched minutely, but could not find 
either paper or any other thing that could 
give the least information as to the name, 
or who this unfortunate recluse was. 

“Tt was a dismal scene. I came out 
and gazed on this hut for some time; a 
thought struck me, and I proceeded to 
execute it. All was a ruin, and now fall- 
ing; the only thing I could now do for © 
this remnant of humanity was to bury it; 
the only way I could even do that was to 
cover it with the ruins. A few blows of 
a heavy stone against the posts laid all 
prostrate, and shut out the sight forever. 

“Whilst in those seas I made many 
inquiries, from captains and others fre- 
quenting,those islands, about this solitary 
man, but no one knew or had heard any- 
thing about him. He must have been 
dead for many years, from the state of 
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plantations. I left the grounds without 
touching anything, with a heavy heart, 
and could not eat a bit uatil I was miles 
away from it.” 

After a lapse of fourteen days, the 


Stratford hove in sight; aad a couple of 


boats were lowered at the signal of the 
doctor, who admits that though he always 


experienced great delight in a change of 


scenery, and exploring unknown places, 
he felt infinitely more in again hearing 
the voices of his friendly shipmates. The 
voyage was now directed towards the 
Marquesas, a group of islands whose in- 
habitants were then thorough barbarians 
and cannibals. On one of these the doc- 
tor was again accidentally left, and was 
obliged to remain for some time, and cul- 
tivate the acquaintance of the natives. 
In a few days he became a great favorite 
with the chief of the tribe, who, being at 
war with another tribe, thought the ad- 
venturer’s rifle more than a match for a 
thousand of the spears of his opponents. 
The doctor in short became a great 
man—too great we fear for his own 
liking or comfort; for they not only made 
him a chief, but insisted on his being 
tattooed, and made “ one of themselves.” 
**T was,” continued he “‘ four hours under 
the operator the first day, and three hours 
the second ; which time sufficed to mark 
on my skin the delineations and charac- 
teristics of a chief. After all was over, 
the surface was rubbed with scented 
cocoa-nut oil, which cooled the inflam- 
mation much, and gave me great ease, 
Then, blowing conchs and firing muskets 
ended the ceremony. The people and 
chiefs all then looked upon me as more 
than one of themselves. They came in 
numbers, bringing what they thought 
delicacies of all sorts — fruit, fowl, pig, 
fish, &c. ; and the chiefs gave me various 
presents. Indeed, all was an exhibition 
of real kindness.” Besides causing him 
to be tattooed, his adopters insisted on 
our member of the College of Physicians 
changing his own respectable habiliments 
for the less cumbersome costume of the 
country. ‘‘‘ Mate’ [one of the chiefs] 
gave me his own head-dress, which he 
had worn in fifteen battles. It fitted me 
exactly, and was a splendid thing. There 





was a hoop of brown bark, about three 
inches deep, to fit on the head; this 
was encircled with pearl-shell of various 
shapes, and red berries glued fast on; 
from the entire circumference of the top, 
drooped gracefully over the shoulders the 
long shining feathers of the cock’s tail; 
the inside was lined, and the lower edge 
fringed, with the varied-colored bright 
feathers of the ground-parrot. As soon 
as he put it on my head, and adjusted it, 
he took me to a Marquesan looking-glass 
(a deep pond of clear water) to look at 
myself; and from what I beheld thea, | 
certainly thought my friends at home 
would scarcely know me.” Nor did the 
change end in the dress; they made him 
alter his profession, turned the physician 
into a warrior, and compelled him to take 
part in the pending encounter. The ac- 
count of that savage affair is the most 
unpleasing portion of the volume, and we 
gladly pass it over. The object of the war, 
we are told, was satisfactorily attained, 
by the restoration of the mother and child 
of the chief, both having been stolen in 
order to be made a sacrifice in one of 
the heathenish rites common in these 
islands. A short time afterwards, the 
Stratford appeared once more in sight, 
and our author left the island, and gained 
the ship ; his grotesque appearance being 
greeted ‘‘ with the most tremendous and 
unrestrained laughter.” 

Cruising for whales again occupied 
the Stratford for several weeks, after 
which she touched at Robert’s Island, 
the most northen of the Marquesas. 
This islet, according to the doctor's de- 
scription, is quite a gem of a place— 
secure, and well stocked with every sort 
of Polynesian produce. And who, it 
may be asked, were the lords of so desit- 
able adomain? Why, another Robinson 
Crusoe in the person of Thomas Holt, 
an English sailor, who had left an Ameri- 
can brig, on board of which he had met 
with some unfriendly treatment. Here 
he had already lived five years ; three by 
himself, and two in company with another 
English sailor and a native Marquesan 
boy. The little group seemed perfectly 
happy; and so many will think they 
ought to have been, for, under a most 
delightful climate, they had plenty of 

















a ee ate 
hogs, fowls, fruit, fish, and turtle —every- 
thing, in short, which they desired ; and 
the whole seasoned with the most perfect 
freedom and independence. The doctor’s 
description of a visit to the palace of 
these island monarchs is quite a pic- 
ture: “ Our way lay through a delight- 
fully picturesque and natural avenue of 
bread-fruit, cocoa-nut, and other trees, 
with here and there a high naked rock of 
very fantastic form. ‘The weather was 
very fine, the temperature of the air 
agreeable, and the vegetation around 
was fresh and luxuriant. The chirp of 
the paroquette, and the occasional note 
of other birds, added life to the scene. 

“ After walking through this for about 
a mile and a half, we came to a very 
densely-wooded part, and by taking a 
scarcely defined footpath through this for 
a few moments, we arrived at an open 
space, from which the trees had been 
cleared away, leaving the stumps about 
two or three feet high. At one end of 
this clearing, and close to a small pond of 
fresh water, Holt’s house stood. In the 
rear of this habitation was a complete 
barrier of thick timber, which had not 
been touched. The house itself was 
about twenty feet long by twelve wide, 
sufficiently capacious for the residence 
of two men and the boy, that formed 
the only inhabitants of this island, At 
one end of it there was a kind of cook- 
house erected, where they prepared their 
meals. The furniture of the house con- 
sisted of two sleeping places for the men, 
and a smaller one for the boy, built up 
against the side of the house, after the 
manner of a ship’s berth; two muskets, 
and a couple of Marquesan spears. Fish- 
ing-gear hung against the wooden par- 
tition, the house being divided into two 
apartments. Two frying-pans, and an 
iron boiling-pot, with three large cala- 
bashes slung for carrying water, and five 
or six canoe paddles lying in the corner ; 
a kind of a table was in the centre of the 
larger room, rudely enough made, by 
driving four posts into the floor, and rest- 
ing on them a slab of wood, roughly 
flattened with an axe. They had also 
two spades and as many axes; pieces of 


hollowed wood served them for plates and 
dishes,” 





ADVENTURES IN THE PACIFIC. * 


Afier leaving the Marquesas, the Strat- 
ford touched at the Georgian and Society 
Islands, and ultimately at Tahiti — Po- 
mare’s own isle — to which recent events 
have now attracted the attention of Eu- 
rope. To these our author alludes but 
slightly — conveying, however, the grati- 
fying information that all of them present 
unmistakable evidence of improvement 
both in economy and morals. While at 
Tahiti, the doctor was presented to no 
less a personage than Queen Pomare, 
and was nearly getting into a more serious 
adventure than any into which accident 
had yet thrown him. This was nothing 
short of marriage with one of the queen’s 
maids of honor — her majesty vehemently 
urging the affair, and promising our M. D. 
an ample bribe in the shape of land and 
oxen. ‘ Not being inclined at the time,” 
says the doctor, naively, “I waived all 
those brilliant inducements, and begged 
to decline so great a favor, even from the 
hands of her majesty.” 

Here the adventures end somewhat 
abruptly, but with a promise that the 
author will in a future work, bring the 
reader across the meridian of 180 degrees 
into east longitude, and tell him of adven- 
tures and occurrences at islands and other 
places where a civilized trader seldom, 
and a missionary never, landed. 


He who wisely would restrain the rea- 
sonable soul of man within due bounds 
must first himself know perfectly how far 
the territory and dominion extend of just 
and honest liberty. As little must he 
offer to bind that which God hath loosen- 
ed, as to loosen that which God hath 
bound. The ignorance and mistake of 
this high point hath heaped up one huge 
half of all the misery that hath been since 
Adam. — Milton. 


Retrisution. —The good or evil we 
confer on others very often, I believe, re- 
coils on ourselves ; for, as men of a be- 
nign disposition enjoy their own acts of 
beneficence equally with those to whom 
they are done, so are there scarce any 
natures capable of doing injuries without 
paying themselves some pangs for the 
ruin which they bring on their fellow- 


| creatures. — Fielding. 















DREADFUL COLLIERY EXPLOSION. 
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METHOD OF CONSUMING GAS AT WALLSEND COLLIERY. 


DREADFUL COLLIERY EXPLOSION. 


Recentiy another of those fearful 
explosions of fire-damp, so frequent in 
the district, occurred in the West Moor 
pit, at Killingworth, about six miles from 
Newcastle, and in the adjoining county 
of Northumberland. At first the loss of 
life was thought to be very considerable, 
and various rumors were circulated, ex- 
aggerating the extent of the calamity. 
On inquiry on the spot, however, it was 
ascertained that ten men and boys have 
fallen victims on this occasion, and that 
two others, who were in the same dis- 
trict, but nearer the shaft of the mine, 
were got out alive, and are in a fair way 
of recovery. 

The first intimation of the accident 
was given by two men, miners, who had 
left their work in the north-eastern head- 
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| ways, where the explosion is supposed 


to have originated, and had just come to 
bank. The explosion, to use their own 
language, ‘‘ came back upon them;” 
that is to say, the air in the workings 
being forcibly expanded, rushed along 
the drifts to the mouth of the pit, carry- 
ing with it the loose particles of coal- 
dust, called by the pitmen “ stour;” 
and the appearance of which, under 
such circumstances, is regarded as a 
sure indication of an explosion. The 
men at bank gave the alarm, and pre- 
sently the intelligence spread into the 
village, causing the greatest consterna 
tion and excitement. Hundreds of men, 
women, and children were soon collect- 
ed together at the mouth of the pit, and 
though the voices of wailing and lamen- 
tation could not be stifled, it was yet 


“astonishing to witness the degree of 
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calmness and resignation which prevail- 
ed among the assembled multitude. As 
usual in such cases, there were not want- 
ing those who were ready to descend 
into the mine, to rescue, if possible, any 
who might still survive; but such was 
the state of the air in the mine, that to 
do so with any degree of safety was ut- 
terly impracticable for some hours. A 
continuous stream of water was directed 
down the shaft, and that had the effect of 
purifying the atmosphere, so as to admit 
of the men descending. This they did 
with all eagerness and promptitude, each 
anxious to be foremost at the point of 
danger. Having descended the shaft, 
their next object was to explore the drift 
and penetrate into the workings; but 
here again a new difficulty was presented. 
Such had been the force of the explosion, 
that nearly all the stoppings and crossings 
had been blown down, so that the cur- 
rent of air was deranged, and it was 
necessary to replace these before any 
advance could be made with safety. This 
was done with all convenient speed, 
temporary wooden stoppings being put 
in where those of brick and stone had 
been displaced. This operation neces- 
sarily occupied much time, during which 
the impatience of the men, anxious to 
rescue their comrades, was so great, 
that it was found almost impossible to 
restrain them from penetrating beyond 
the point to which the current of air had 
been carried, so far as even to hazard 
their own lives. At one time the men 
were nearly 200 yards in advance of the 
stoppings, and their conduct under such 
trying circumstances must excite admi- 
ration and demand eulogium. Silently, 
but with manly firmness and noble self- 
devotion, they advanced into the over- 
charged atmosphere, the weakest first 
sinking under the deadly effect of inhal- 
ing it, and then the strong yielding in 
turn, till so much exhausted as to require 
assistance in returning. In many instan- 
ces these intrepid men had to be carried 
into the current of fresh air, and were 
recovered only by the use of proper stimu- 
lants. With undaunted courage the men 
continued to explore the drift, pushing 
lorward, as far as their strength and the 
nature of the overcharged atmosphere 
14* 








would permit, till at length they suc- 
ceeded in finding the bodies of two men 
and one boy, about 500 or 600 yards 
from the shaft, in the stone drift. The 
men were both alive, but the boy was 
dead. The men were instantly brought 
out, and remedial means resorted to, and 
they have since recovered so far as to be 
considered out of danger. A few hun- 
dred yards further in, the bodies of four 
others were found dead. Two were 
married men, who have left large families; 
the other is a young man, the fourth a 
boy. None of them appeared to be much 
burnt, but the body of the boy was greatly 
mutilated. Still further on, they found 
the body of a deputy, who had been en- 
gaged in examining the works at the 
time the explosion took place. This body 
was not burnt, so that it is probable he 
died from the after-damp. The bodies 
of four others yet remained in the mine, 
though hopes were entertained that they 
would be recovered during the night. 
They were supposed to be in the north 
headways, which have not yet been ex: 
plored. The two men who came out and 
gave the alarm, as stated above, met the 
other two men going in to replace them ; 
and they calculate, from the time that 
elapsed between meeting them and the 
explosion taking place, they would not 
have got beyond the flat, which is some 
distance from the face of the coal where 
they were going to work. Every effort is 
being made to reach this spot as soon as 
possible, but there is not the smallest 
chance of their being found alive. 

On the melancholy intelligence being 
communieated to Mr. Reed, the coroner 
for this division of the county of North- 
umberland, and also the fact of several 
of the bodies having been found, that 
gentleman caused a jury to be summoned, 
who assembled at the colliery office on the 
following afternoon, between one and two 
o’clock, and, having been sworn in, pro- 
ceeded to view the bodies of the sufferers 
which had been taken from the pit and 
conveyed to the homes where they had 
previously dwelt in comfort and content- 
ment, but which had been changed by 
this dreadful calamity into the abodes of 
grief and affliction. The names of the 
sufferers are as follows: — John Sharp, 
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a hewer, left a widow and six children; 
William Sharp, his brother, also a hewer, 
left a widow and seven children ; Robert 
Hall, deputy, a single man, about twenty- 
four years of age, on the point of mar- 
riage ; Mathew Thompson, putter, a 
youth; William Moulter and Thomas 
Stuart, trapper boys. These six were 
viewed by the jury, the remaining four 
not having been found; their names 
are — Thomas Thompson, a_hewer, 
left a widow and four children; Peter 
Tweedie, hewer, a young man; John 
Hindmarsh, a trapper, and John Grey, 
a putter, both boys. 

The jury having viewed the bodies, 
proceeded to examine evidence, which 
was so satisfactory as to the state of ven- 


tilation in the pit, and proved so clearly ° 


that the calamity could not by any human 
foresight have been prevented, the jury, 
without retiring, found a verdict accord- 
ingly of ‘ Accidental death.” 

The colliery, which is the property of 
Lord Ravensworth and partners, was not 
at full work ; and it was the night shift, 
which accounts for there being so few 
men in the pit at the time of the explo- 
sion. Tad the pit been at full work, the 
loss of life would have been much more 
serious. 

An adjourned inquest upon the bodies 
of others of the sufferers was afterwards 
held, when the same verdict was returned. 

Accidents in coal mines are generally 
caused by the accumulation of inflamma- 
ble air in certain parts of the mine; 
sometimes in the waste or portions from 


COLLIERY. 


which the coal has been wrought; at 
others from fissures in the scam; and 
occasionally from some fault in the ven- 
tilation, or carelessness on the part of the 
workmen. The interior of a pit consists 
of numerous passages; the coal being 
left to form the walls as well as to su 
port the roof, currents of air are forced 
along by means of shafts sunk from the 
surface to a remote part of the workings, 
Large fires are kept constantly burning 
at the shaft down which the workmen 
descend; this, of course, assists mate- 
rially to strengthen the current, which 
is guided in various directions, where 
most needed, by opening or shutting 
doors. When a large portion of a mine 
has been wrought in the manner above 
described, the walls of coal are removed, 
and an immense space then remains, 
which is carefully separated from the 
working part of the pit. This is a mat- 
ter of great importance, for this space or 
waste speedily becomes filled with water 
and gas. At Wallsend Colliery, in the 
| neighborhood of Killingworth, the gas 
| generated in the waste is consumed in 
the manner displayed in the cut. The 
contrivance is very simple, being nothing 
more than large pipes communicating 
with the waste, towards which the gas is 
driven and lighted at the top. An im- 
mense flame is always visible, which at 
night illuminates the country for some 
| distance round about. It has been pro 
posed to purify this gas, and convey it for 
the purpose of lighting the small towns 
in the neighborhood. 
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SOCIAL HAPPINESS, 


-ONSIDERED IN THE PERSONAL RELATIONS OF | modes of expression are found ; and, there- 


LIFE. 


PARENT AND CHILD. 


CnitpreN are our fellow-travellers in 
this great highway of existence ; called 
on to it by ourselves, newer to the road, 
weaker as yet, one day to be as strong as 
ourselves, one day stronger, lending to us 
the supporting hand that now we lend. 
They join us on the journey, ‘and walk 
nearest to us in the crowd. They live 
because we have loved; the love is born 
within them, and they cling to us. Yet 
too often we are separated on the path, 
not only by mischance, but by our own 
frowardness which we impart to them. 
Why not walk the whole way hand in 
hand, until they leave us at our resting- 
place? It were better for both; for it is 
a blessed condition of nature that one of 
the highest sources of happiness is the 
ministering to the welfare of others, and 
inno relation is that so apparent as _be- 
tween parent and child. Those who 
take their offspring for mere toys waive a 
large part of their own capacity for good. 
Those who regard them as burdens or 
hindrances have themselves no right to 
tread the common path, which they thus 
walk in solitary selfishness. The purpose 
of us all then should be to improve that 
companionhood. 

It is a trite remark that the tuition of 
children begins at the mother’s breast ; 
yet nothing is more uncommon than to set 
about that early tuition with conscious 
management. Scarcely an act that oc- 
curs in the new time of life but has its 
effect upon the mind; and by keeping 
that fact in view, without annoyance or 
trouble to ourselves, it is not difficult to 
begin the training of the disposition at the 
very earliest. Some suppose that infants 
are nowadays more lively than they used 
tobe; which is not improbable, since it 
is becoming less and less the custom to 
stifle their faces with flannels, and to treat 
them as if they were only half alive. 
That is an improvement in infant teach- 
ing. The glimmer of intelligence appears 

Most as soon as we see the eyes open, 
though it takes a longer time for the will 
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' self-control. 
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to assume anything like an independent 
But even that begins before 


| fore, not only habit, but a conscious re- 


flection and self-modification of habit, 
begin before the first word is mastered. 
We can now awaken in the dawning mind 
two very important distinctions — one, 
between those things which please us in 
the child’s acts and those which do not ; 
the other, between those things which the 
child may have and those which it may 
not. Our own behavior is our sole means 
of suggesting those ideas ; but the ideas 
of children, though vague in definition or 
outline, as it were, are vivid in tint; and 
they are very ready to perceive any broad 
distinction which we persevere in illus- 
trating by our own manner and act. The 
child tries to snatch at everything; but 
the simple fact of always allowing him to 
have certain things, and never allowing 
him to have others, will habituate him to 
draw the distinction in his own mind and 
conduct. There are variations as to the 
time necessary to complete the formation 
of that general idea that there is a distine- 
tion, and, of course, it must receive con- 
stantly new applications until experience 
is matured ; but those who have not tried 
will be surprized to find at what an early 
age the child will learn to assume his rin 
or rattle as a right, but leave untouche 
the tea-things or the papers on the table. 
Reproof is not necessary to enforce that 
habit : simple pertinacity in its practical 
enforcement will suffice. If a child 
reaches at what it should not have, take 
it away and put it beyond its reach. If 
once, however, you break your rule, the 
effect will be, that, as to that particular 
thing at least, you prevent the child from 
acquiring the lesson. Children under- 
stand acts long before they understand 
speech, and for a considerable time longer 
they understand acts better than speech. 
As the child emerges from mere infancy, 
it will be found that the formation of habit 
does not essentially differ from the process 
just indicated : he will not only acquiesce 
in whatever he is uniformly made to do, 
but will most likely adopt it as a volun- 
tary act. But, as the will and the desires 
are developed, new wants arise with such 
rapidity that there is no time allowed to 
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shape them into habits before we must 
settle some question upon them ; and here 
we approach that bugbear, discipline. 
Throughout the tutelage of the child, 
nothing can be so important as the pa- 
rent’s winning his confidence and acquir- 
ing a strong influence over him. The 
mere power of authority alone will not 
suffice ; for, if the child does not trust in 
you, and concur in the exercise of your 
influence, he will find some means to de- 
feat it when most needed, and in that un- 
happy process he will besides learn further 
vices. The influence of terror is liable 
to that enormous counteraction: the 
whole ingenuity of the child will be used 
to evade it and frustrate it, so that it 
must fail of its object; while it directly 
teaches evasion and lying. A time will 
come, too, when that influence must 
cease ; but meanwhile it has prevented the 
growth of other and better influences. 
This assertion may not, perhaps, be true 
in the letter ; for an austere father may 
yet be so affectionate and devoted to the 
child’s welfare that the child may learn 
to love and respect him ; but he will yield 
only a timid and imperfect confidence, 


limiting the field in which benigner in- 
fluences act exactly in proportion as the 


influence of terror is strong. When the 
great philosopher says, “ He that spareth 
the rod hateth his son,” the “rod” is 
not to be understood literally as meaning 
a ferule, but as typifying the proper means 
of discipline, whatever they may be. Some 
pedagogues indeed believe, or assume 
without trial, that they cannot do without 
the veritable cane ; it may be needed with 
hardened little savages, such as boys will 
at times become before they reach school, 
or in the school itself; but we are here 
considering the discipline of a child which 
begins with its suckling. If ever the rod 
is necessary, it will be found that the ne- 
cessity has arisen from the lashes of the 
parent. The rod is a rude instrument 
for fetching up arrears of discipline neg- 
lected. ... It may seem to save trouble by 
serving the immediate purpose as a sub- 
stitute for that unceasing attention and 
control which are needed to keep up reg- 
ular order without ; but the success is 
only apparent, since the effect of terror 
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| alienating the child’s confidence from you, 


and suggesting evasion of some kind, 
Inasmuch as you cannot always hope to 
control the will, which will outgrow your 
authority, your object is so to train it that 
it shall of itself go right. The most fa. 
vorable moment to check error is at the 
first point of deviation from the right path, 
at the first symptom of a disposition to go 
wrong, when it can usually be done with- 
out violence, without alarm, without vio- 
lating the sense of shame ; a feeling which 
should be- very sparingly excited in 
children ; since it is one which in some 
inflicts great and undue suffering, and to 
which others readily grow hardened, thus 
losing one of those internal and sponta- 
neous checks upon error which it is your 
very object to foster. 

It is not to be denied that some means 
of compulsion is required ; but it needs 
seldom to be violent. The child easily 
becomes reconciled to whatever is regular 
and inevitable, and, by constant care, 
obedience itself may be made a habit. 
As the will develops itself, however, the 
rule becomes liable to infraction, and 
mere general obedience fails to be a guide 
on all occasions ; but, instead of regard- 
ing the first mistake as a crime for retri- 
bution, the parent will rather seize that 
opportunity of cutting of a whole train of 
future faults. By acting thus he retains 
great advantages. There is the least 
waste of means. The child feels that its 
own condition is dependent on its own 
conduct, not in respect of the past, which 
cannot be helped, but in respect of the 
future, which can. Its understanding 
will acquiesce in the process ; an impor- 
tant point, when we consider that it is the 
will we are training. You should be cau- 
tious of exacting a confession of such 
acquiescence ; for, however satisfactory 
it may. be to your own mind, it is apt to 
teach lying by a process inverse to that 
which Wordsworth describes ; that is, by 
suggesting, through pique at the moment, 
a false denial. With this careful atten- 
tion to conduct in detail, no fiercer means 
of compulsion will be needed than mere 
seclusion. To give a practical illustra- 
tion. ‘ Meddling” is one of the earliest 
classes of error to which children are 


is subject to that enormous derogation, | Jiable, but by no means so difficult to 
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check as may be supposed. Begin by 
preventing it — never let the young infant 
have what children ought not to have. 
As the child grows readier with its hands, 
be more vigilant yourself, and, if it per- 
sists in meddling, remove it altogether 
from the place where the forbidden object 
stands. If he resents your compulsion 


by noise, beginning a new fault, put him | 


away from you — quite away in solitude 
ifnecessary. Be watchful to observe and 
accept the first genuine turn of feeling: 
you are not punishing the child, that is 
dealing retribution for a past fault; you 
are simply showing him practically that 
his condition depends upon his own be- 
havior ; and he should feel that the change 
is at least as easy from the unpleasing as 
from the agreeable condition, according 
to his own act. Vigilance and persever- 
ance in keeping up that perpetual accord 
between the behavior of the child and its 
condition will suffice to obviate the neces- 
sity of harsher measures. But once break 
through the rule yourself, give that thing 
to be played with what has been forbid- 
den, neglect to compel what you require, 
yield to the child before he has himself 
yielded, and you baffle his perception of 
your drift, teach him to err, and discredit 
your own means of control. It is the 
negligence and inconsistency of parents 
that cause half the mistakes of children. 
Active discipline cannot begin too soon, 
certainly not later than two years of age ; 
and the greater part of it may be got rid 
of within the next two years, with patience 
and pertinacity. 

In order to this elastic accordance be- 
tween behavior and condition, it is neces- 
sary to avoid all general condemnation, 
implied in the use of epithets : to say to 
achild “ You are a naughty child” suffers 
him to go under a kind of running sen- 
tence, whatever may be his conduct at 
any one moment. It has the effect, too, 
ifoften repeated, of making him perceive 
that the condition of being “ naughty ” is 
hot in itself at all intolerable, perhaps even 
hot unpleasant. It also tends to harden 
the mind against shame ; besides raising 
hostile feelings between the condemned 
and the condemner. A well-trained child 
will see nothing in his parent but unceas- 
ing kindness, even while exercising an 
hevitable compulsion. 











That most perfect, straightforward 
truth is the best in dealing with children, 
the least troublesome to the parent, the 
most wholesome for the child, is sound 
doctrine to the utmost extent. Children 
are very acute to detect duplicity, and 
somewhat ready to suspect it where it 
exists not, if their suspiciousness has been 
fostered by detection. If you wish a child 
to believe that what you do in the way of 
discipline is for his sake, do not tell him 
that it is so when what you do is for your 
own sake. Avow the fact manfully. 
There is nothing to be ashamed of in 
wishing a child to go away, for instance, 
because you desire it; but do not then 
attempt to make him fancy that it is 
anxiety for his play and amusement that 
makes you send him. Let him learn to 
gratify you. Again, if he wants a reascn 
for what you do, give it him, if you can: 
but, if that would be indiscreet, say so: 
he will readily believe that the reason 
is quite valid, and that your further rea- 
son for withholding it is also quite valid, 
if your conduct is always reasonable and 
your bearing sincere. 

In the discipline of your child, exceed- 
ing caution is necessary not to press too 
harshly on what are inherent defects of 
character or constitution. Do not try to 
alter, but to train, the natural character. 
You will otherwise be betrayed into the 
fatal mistake of making him feel that 
you exact what he cannot perform, that he 
suffers for what he cannot help. In refer- 
ence to this class of faults, very cautious- 
ly administered rewards may be useful. 
For example, if a child is born with a 
defect of speech, it is cruel to try to force 
a correct enunciation; for at the moment 
he feels that he cannot help himself: at 
the same time, infantile levity prevents 
his making a determined effort to con- 
quer the defect: a reward will supply, 
not improperly, the motive that is want- 
ing in his mind. But to reward a child 
for merely behaving well in what he can 
always do is to pay him for what he knows 
you can and ought to exact; to convert 
a duty into a favor, and to dislocate your 
whole machinery of discipline. 

As a kind of general condemnation 
and reward, praise and blame are most 
mischievous. Praise, except in the sense 
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of an approving sentence of judgment on 
certain rare and special occasions, which 
ordinary experience do not suflice to elu- 
cidate to the child, is a reward for be- 
having properly, and teaching him that 
there is some notable merit in doing so ; 
whereas he ought to regard that proper 
behavior as the normal condition of life, 
that which is most advantageous and 
agreeable to himself, that which secures 
to him your love. Praise helps to culti- 
vate an undue “ love of approbation ’” — 
vanity. Its most injurious effect, how- 
ever, is, that it warps his own judgment, 
which should be growing up with his 


growth and based on his practical experi- | 


ence. He will learn not to consider 
things in their simple and natural bear- 
ing, as right or wrong to be done, but as 
the means of purchasing praise. In all 
those respects the converse may be said 
of blame. Instead of uttering either in 
set terms, if you think some expression 
of opinion desirable, analyze the conduct 
of the child in a clear way, and point out 
to him its advantages or disadvantages, 
not in a merely selfish sense, but in a 
broad and liberal view of what is good. 

One thing which profits largely by 
early training is that which is called 
“* good taste,’” a most comprehensive and 
powerful agent in securing good beha- 
vior. We cannot begin too soon. It 
not only helps us to make the child be- 
have decorously “in company” — and 
what a curse to parents is an ill-behaved 
child ! — but it instils principles of right 
conduct into him; so that when occa- 
sion arises not included in his imperfect 
experience, if he obey not the established 
etiquette, he will fall upon some plan in 
itself graceful, which is, indeed, the best 
sort of polish. But you cannot hope to 
secure good taste in your child “ in com- 
pany,” if you yourself violate it, or suffer 
its violation in private. Arbitrary dis- 
tinctions are far more difficult to teach 
children than principles ; and if they are 
used to behave or speak ill in the nursery, 
you have no security against their doing 
wt in the drawing-room. As the child 
grows up, good taste is one of the best 
safeguards against that terrible danger, 
bad company. It is one of the most po- 
tent influences in determining the most’ 
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critical event of a man’s life — the choice 
of his love. Parents often bewail the 
“low” and ill-advised choice which a 
cultivated taste would have done more 
to prevent than all the set admonitions 
or paternal threats in the world. Such 


| a choice is eminently a matter of will; 


good taste is a guardian which you can 


| Create, to accompany your charge un- 


ceasingly, and to influence his very will. 
It is as the child grows up that you 


| feel the full benefit of that mild, consis 


tent, affectionate rule which has gained 
for you his confidence. How often does 


| it happen that harshness in the most re- 


spectable and devoted parents has utterly 
alienated that confidence ! how often, on 
the most critical occasions, are parents 
obliged to resort to some “‘ young friend” 
to beg the intervention of an influence 
which they have lost! How deplor- 
able — how needless! No friend has 
ever had such opportunities as the parent 
had — such length of acquaintance, such 
power to gratify, such means of forming 
habit. What, then, has been wanting? 
You have not been a companion to your 
child. Born to your house, walking by 
your side in the path of life, you have 
treated him as if he were not your equal 
fellow-man, only weaker in strength and 
knowledge. You have been, when he 
was young, too proud to take a real inter- 
est in his amusements, and have made 
him ashamed to make you a partaker in 
in his childish sports and plans. When 
he began to think and talk, you have 
failed to cultivate his conversation by 
making it on equal terms, and pleasant. 
When he began to form acquaintances 
in the world, you have failed to make 
him perceive that you have ever been 
one of the kindest, most faithful, most 
pleasant of his friends. Perhaps he has 
been accustomed to associate terror with 
you. Perhaps you have often made him 
blush at himself. Perhaps you have vice 
lated to him that courtesy which he sees 
you never violate to others whom you 
love less well; for courtesy — the bener- 
olence which is shown in considerate 
bearing — may begin with the baby in the 
arms. Perhaps, when he has come to you 
to share his delights, he has found you, 
even when not pre-occupied, cold and 
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supercilious. Perhaps, when he has come 
to you in perplexity and tribulation, you 
have not received him, as his “ young 
friend”? would have done, with an instant, 
obvious, and sincere anxiety to get him 
through his trouble, but with reproaches. 
If you have done all this, or any of it, 
how can you expect him to come to you 


in confidence, when all his desires are | 


at stake, all his feelings keenly alive to 
wounds? You have frightened him away. 
You must accept, perhaps implore, the 
aid of the ‘‘ young friend ’’ —inexperi- 
enced because young. 


loving trust of your child: perhaps he 
may do what you cannot, and whereas 
the boy has been “seduced from paths 
of virtue,’ he may seduce him back ; 
that is, he may have the influence over 
his feelings and affections which is often 
stronger than reason or authority. The 
time is coming when you must sustain 
the hardest reverse that can happen to 
an exacting parent — you must abdicate 
your authority. ‘Twenty-one years have 
passed with the child in your house, yet, 
with all your opportunities, you have not 
made him your closest friend, the com- 
panion eager for your society ; and you 
never will. He leaves you; and you 
view his career, an unheeded spectator, 
in deploring helplessness. 

Perhaps you have done the reverse of 
all this. Perhaps from his earliest youth 
your child came to you and ever found 
kindness, indulgence, true companion- 
hood, a serious interest in his pursuits; 
and in what pursuits, however ‘“‘ child- 
ish,” should a parent not take interest, 
who knows that all go to train the mind 
and affections? Perhaps he has found 
your conversation the most willing, the 
most intelligible, and the most agreeable ; 
perhaps he has seen that you loved to be 
with him— sharing his pleasures, help- 
ing him in his trouble with kindness that 
never failed for a single day. He may 
know that your indulgence is not unre- 
flecting or weak — he will trust you the 
better. But he knows, too, that he has 
never been coldly received, never stood 
humbled before you. You are his oldest 
companion, his kindest, his most trusted. 
He is in danger, and he tells you. He is 


He has done | 
what you have neglected, gained the | 





in trouble, and he seeks your help. He 
is in doubt, and he asks your explana- 
tion and counsel—not a sentence of 
authority, — that he would evade, — but 
the true counsel of a companion. You 
may not be able to do all that you could 
wish: you did not master your own pas- 
sions, and how can you expect to master 
his? But he is safer than he could ever 
be without you. And at all events you 
are, in pleasure or trouble, still fast 
friends. As his day of dangers passes, 
his strength waxes, and he, your son, 
becomes in all things your fellow-man — 
your daughter is the second mistress of 
your house. Your own strength begins 
to fail, but still you are surrounded by 
your dearest friends ; your growing weak- 
ness fears no harsh remembrance, no cold 
protection, no supercilious looking down 
on your less stirring and energetic con- 
verse. The companionhood has ever 
been close, equal, and loving, and it is so 
still, to the last; a new companionhood 
arising before your eyes in the children 
of your children, promising to your pro- 
geny a close as full of love and faith as 
your own. 
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‘Noruine can be done without mo- 
ney,’ said George pettishly; ‘I had a 
splendid project in my head, but nobody 
will listen to such a poor fellow as I.’ 

We were three friends met together, 
bewailing the rigors of fortune: our 
lamentations, however, took the turn 
they usually take among companions 
whose age does not exceed twenty years. 

‘And I,’ said Albert, ‘ have finished a 
work which would create my reputation, 
could a publisher only be met with will- 
ing to undertake the expenses of print- 
ing.’ 

"] have asked our principal,’ addéd 
‘to increase my salary, after four years 
of assiduous service; and he answered, 
that of such clerks he could find as 
many as he wished for six hundred” 
francs a-year.’ 

‘ My dear fellows,’ interrupted George, 
‘although we have, neither the one nor 
the other, any hope of making a for- 
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tune, could we not get the credit of be- 
ing rich?’ 

‘To what good?’ asked I. 

‘It gives one a position in the world ; 
alarge inheritance augments the con- 
sideration in which we are held; every- 
thing becomes easy.’ 

‘IT remember,’ was my answer, ‘ hay- 
ing heard in my childhood of a cousin 
who went to Jamaica or Martinique, and 
never returned.’ 

‘That is just what we want: we will 
bring this cousin to life, or rather we 
will kill him. Yes; Jaques Meran died 
at Martinique, leaving a sugar planta- 
tion, fifty slaves, in short, a fortune val- 
ued at two millions of francs, all to his 
dear cousin Louis Meran, from attach- 
ment to the name.’ 

We laughed heartily at the joke, of 
which I thought no more: but my two 
reckless friends, George and Albert, 
spread abroad the tale when we broke up 
with all the seriousness imaginable. 

The next day people came to compli- 
ment me. _ It will of course be under- 
stood that I disavowed all cause ; but no 
one would believe me; my two friends 
had affirmed the truth of the report. In 
vain did I assert that it was all a joke: 
many remembered my cousin Jaques; 
some had actually seen him embark at 
Nantes in 1789. Among the number of 
these visits was one of not the most 
agreeable. ‘With the whim of a young 
man, I had some time previously ordered 
a frock coat in the new fashion, without 
having the means of payment; the garment 
was worn out, and I yet owed half of it. 
There had been for some time a coolness 
between my creditor and myself, whose 
importunities I wished to avoid. The 
rumor of the legacy made him hasten to 
find me: such was the penalty I paid for 
the foolish pleasantry of my friends. 
‘Good day, Monsieur Matthieu,’ said I 
with some embarrassment as he entered ; 
‘ you are come for the fifty francs?’ 

‘Does monsieur imagine that I am 
thinking of such a trifle? No; it was 
for the mourning.’ 

‘ What mourning?’ 

‘The mourning for your cousin, mon- 
sieur — the mourning of an heir-at-law! 
Without doubt you want a complete suit?* 





‘ At this time, Monsieur Matthieu, it 
would be impossible.’ 

‘IT hope monsieur does not think of 
withdrawing his favors from me? Coat, 
vest, and pantaloons black; frock of 
dark bronze for the morning.’ 

‘I tell you again I have not yet re. 
ceived ——’” 

‘I intreat monsieur not to speak of 
money ; it will come soon enough,’ added 
the tailor, who had already taken out 
his scissors, and passed his measure 
round my waist. 

I was in truth in great want of clothes, 
and permitted him to continue. No 
sooner was he gone than another in- 
dividual entered, who immediately began, 
‘My dear monsieur, you must do mea 
great service. Buy my house. You are 
rich, very rich— you want real estate. 
Fifty thousand francs are nothing for you: 
only the half of your income: and at 
present Iam in urgent want of money. 
I expected Monsieur Felix to buy it; but 
he does not decide, and I have some 
pressing engagements to settle.’ 

‘I buy your house? — what folly!’ 

‘It is no folly. It is a safe investment 
After some repairs, in two years it will 
be worth double. I have your word;’ 
and he left without giving me time to re- 
ply. So well did he propagate a report 
of my purchase, that in two hours after- 
wards Monsieur Felix came to me ina 
great hurry, apparently out of humor. 
‘You have cut the grass from under my 
feet, monsieur,’ said he on entering: ‘I 
cannot do without that house, and 
thought it was already mine, as I had 
made an offer of forty-nine thousand 
francs, believing that the owner would 
surely come to my terms. But there is 
no hope of starving you into an agret- 
ment; so, without further preamble, ! 
come to offer you an advance of fifteen 
thousand francs upon your bargain.’ 

Fifteen thousand francs coming, ! 
know not how, to me, who had so much 
trouble in earning my eight hundred 
francs of salary as clerk to the registry 
of the courts of law. Although but litle 
acquainted with business, I saw the ad- 
vantage to be derived from my position, 
and replied, ‘It is impossible, monsieur, 
for me to give you an answer at this mo 
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ment: return at five o’clock: meantime | 
I will consider the matter.’ 

At a quarter before the appointed hour 
Monsieur Felix was again at my door. | 
‘Monsieur,’ said I, ‘I had no wish for | 
that house, and did not even think about 
it, when the proprietor came to beg me 


to purchase it; and it appears the house | 
As it suits you, and any | 
other will do as well for me, I accept | 
| would furnish me with all the money I 
| could want. 


is now mine. 


your offer.’ 

* ‘You shall be paid in a fortnight, in 
paper on Paris,’ exclaimed the purchas- 
er, delighted with my promptitude in 


Paper on Paris! I was so little accus- 
tomed to that currency, as to imagine 
that it would be necessary to send it to 
the capital for payment, and therefore 
wrote to a commercial house, the only 


one whose address I knew, as from that | 
I received regularly an annuity of five | 
| to give a biography of my cousin Jaques, 


hundred francs left me by one of my 
uncles, and which formed a welcome 
portion of my income. 

With what impatience I waited the 


expiration of the time, when I wrote to | 
| ments? 


Messieurs Hugues and Bergeret that, 
having certain funds to invest, I begged 
their advice as to the safest mode. It 
appeared that the words certain funds 
have very different acceptations in com- 
merce, according to the name and 
position of him who uses them. The 
news of my inheritance must have reach- 
ed Paris. Certain funds, situated as I 
was, was a modest manner of specifying 
a considerable sum; at least I supposed 
so, on receiving in answer from the firm 
that my letter had been received just 
before the close of the Cortes loan, 
in which they had purchased to the 
amount of twenty thousand dollars ; 


that, if I thought it too much, a large | 


profit might be immediately realized, 
as the stock had gone up. A_post- 


script, in the hand of the principal, | 
congratulated me on my accession of | 


fortune. 

Twenty thousand dollars! The letter 
fell from my hands; the amount frighten- 
edme. I wrote instantly to my corres- 
pondents, informing them that so large 
a sum went beyond my means; adding, 
that no remittances having been received 
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| 
| 
business. | 


from Martinique, as they supposed, I was 


| unable to satisfy their claims. 


The answer came in a day or two, 
stating that, as I did not appear to have 
confidence in the Cortes loan, they had 


| sold out my stock at a profit of eighty 


thousand francs; and begged me not to 
feel uneasy, as remittances were always 
slow in coming from the distant planta- 
tions; in the interim, my signature 


The prospectus of a Ger- 
man bank was inclosed, in which fifty 


| shares had been secured for me. 


Eighty thousand francs! Either I un- 
derstood nothing of commercial matters, 
or the clerk. had written one or two 
noughts too many. My situation became 
embarrassing. I was overwhelmed with 
congratulations, especially when I put on 
my new suit of black. The editor of 
the newspaper thought himself obliged 


and asked me for additional particulars. 
I was besieged with annoying questions. 


| In what way would I furnish my house? 


— what would I do for public establish- 
Some benevolent ladies wrote 
to recommend to my notice the institu- 
tions under their guardianship. I was 
ruined in postages; for, in the midst of 


| Thad no money. Fortunately, from the 
| moment I was held to be rich, no one 
| would take a sou from me, and tradesmen 
courted the honor of giving me credit. 
At last I decided on going to Paris. 
Immediately on arrival, I went to my 
bankers, who received me as the inherit- 
or of great wealth. ‘I regret,’ said M. 
Bergeret, ‘ that you mistrusted the Span- 
| ish loan, for the stock has again gone up. 
| No matter, however; you have some 
| left.’ 
| * Wil you have the goodness, mon- 
| 


| all my riches, whether real or imaginary, 
| 


sieur,’ said I, ‘to tell me precisely how 
much all these funds are worth which 
| you have bought for me?’ 
| ‘The calculation is easy. Twenty 
| thousand dollars, at so much the dollar 
—and the sum already paid. If you 
sell to-day, you will put about two hun- 
| dred and twenty thousand francs into 
your pocket.’ 
I opened both my ears.~ ‘ You’ say, 
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monsieur, two hundred and twenty thou- 
sand? Are you quite certain?’ 

‘ As certain as any one can be within 
a few hundred francs.’ 

I did not wish to appear too much the 
novice, and replied, ‘ That is well: you 
spoke also of a bank?’ 

‘Yes; the establishment of this bank 
has met with some difficulties; but the 
affair is not less good : we are on the eve 
of terminating it, and the scrip is well 
up.’ dis 
P Could that scrip also be sold?’«3 
inquired. 

*You hold fifty shares,’ replied the 
banker, ‘ which have advanced four 
hundred and fifty florins, making alto- 
gether nearly sixty thousand francs.’ 

‘ Although as yet I have paid noth- 
ing?’ 

‘ Without a doubt,’ was the answer. 

‘That is singular: but since you 
say so, I submit. I should like to make 
a safe investment of the whole: will you 
be so kind as to specify one ?’ 

‘ Our five per cents., monsieur — our 
five per cents. : I know of nothing safer. 
At the present rate, the gain will be six. 
I can easily understand that all these 
little matters worry you. You will soon 
have to deal with much larger sums.’ 

* By placing all that I hold in the five 
per cents., | should have an income 
of ‘ 

* That is soon reckoned. Three hun- 
dred thousand or thereabouts: the quo- 
tation at eighty makes eighteen thou- 
sand franes. Say twenty thousand, to 
make a round sum.’ 

‘Ah, twenty thousand francs of in- 
come,’ said I; ‘when could I receive 
it?’ 

‘O, to-morrow, if you confide the trans- 
action to our house.’ 

‘That of course,’ was my rejoinder. 
‘What other could inspire me with so 
great a degree of confidence?’ 

The banker bowed. 

Will it be believed? in the midst of all 
these treasures, I felt a certain embarrass- 
ment in asking for a small sum, of which 
I stood in the greatest need; for, after 
vaying the expenses of my journey, I had 
wut five francs left. Such, however, 
was the force of habit, that I could 











scarcely believe myself legitimately pos. 
sessed of more than my little annuity, 
which was not yet due. , 

* Dare I ask,’ I inquired, with a blush 
almost of shame on my cheeks —‘ can 
I, without indiscretion, beg you to ad- 
vance me for the moment a small sum, 
which I want on arrival in a strange 
city?’ 

‘Eh, my dear monsieur, my chest is 
entirely at your disposal. How much 
do you want—three, four —ten thou. 
sand francs?’ 

‘I do not ask so much; a thousand 
will be sufficient.’ 

‘Will you have it in gold or notes? 
Call the cashier. May I beg you,’ said 
the banker, leading the way as I rose to 
depart —‘ may I beg you to continue 
your good-will to our house?’ 

‘Certainly, monsieur; you well de- 
serve it,’ I replied with a confidence 
which the certainty of possessing an in- 
come of twenty thousand francs began 
to give me. 

‘There is yet one favor which I 
wish to ask,’ said M. Bergeret; ‘ you 
are not acquainted with Paris; you have 
perhaps but very few relatives here: 
come and take a family dinner with us 
to-day; my wife will be delighted to 
make your acquaintance.’ 

‘ With the greatest pleasure.’ 

‘We dine at six: if yon have no 
engagement for the evening, we shall 
have a few friends, and hope you will 
stay.’ 

There are few moments which I re- 
member with more satisfaction than 
those of my leaving M. Bergeret’s house. 
I began to believe in the reality of my 
fortune, and had a thousand frances in my 
pocket —a pleasure which had _ never 
before happened to me. The fifty gold- 
en Napoleons gave me an extraordinary 
impulse ; in fact I stood in great need of 
them. Possessor of twenty thousand 
francs of income, I was obliged, on my 
arrival in Paris, to leave my trunk at the 
office of the diligence, not having the 
means of paying for a lodging. I now 
hastened to redeem it, and afterwards 
took a coach to the first hotel pointed 
out to me, where I established myself in 


| a handsome apartment, and put on my 
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suit of mourning. I arrived with so 
much punctuality at M. Bergeret’s, that 


* he had scarcely had time to finish telling 


my history to his wife. She, however, 
had heard enough to cause me to be re- 
ceived as a friend of the house. Every 
one did the amiable to me: I met beauti- 
ful women; and overheard whispered 
remarks made upon me— modest bear- 
ing; great skill; splendid business tal- 
ents. Thus, when M. Bergeret intreated 
me to regard his house as my own, I 
promised willingly, although I could 
profit but little by the invitation. Mad- 
ame Hugues would have me to dine, 
when I met with other introductions and 
invitations. Iwas taken to the theatre 
and to parties. Now that I was rich, I 
could almost have confined my expenses 
to some few presents and fees. 

Meantime my two friends, George and 
Albert, had heard with alarm of the suc- 
cess of their report, the truth of which 
they dared no longer deny. They had 
been frightened by my departure for 
Paris, which all the world attributed to 
difficulties in the liquidation of my debts ; 
and feared that I had suffered myself to 
be deceived by what was concerted be- 
tween us merely as a joke. 

Three days after my return from Paris 
my servant announced their names. 
‘Let them come in,’ was my reply; 
for I did not receive all the world. On 
seeing my handsome timepiece and gilt 
candelabra, and the new furniture with 
which I had decorated my apartment, 
they opened their eyes in consternation. 

‘There is much difficulty in gaining 
admission here,’ said Albert. 

‘Yes; I am besieged by persons with 
all sorts of solicitations and projects ; 
but you, my dear friends— you will be 
always welcome. You are come just in 
time to accompany me to an estate which 
I have some thoughts of purchasing. It 
is not a large affair — one hundred thou- 
sand francs.’ 

‘I take it to be some distance off, 
said George, with a significant jerk of 
his head. 

‘Two leagues only; but I will take 
you in my carriage.” 

‘ Your carriage !’ 
‘My carriage.’ 





* You have a carriage?’ 

‘Yes, and two dapple-gray horses, 
which I brought from Paris: as yet I 
have no saddle-horse, that being more 
difficult to find.’ 

My two friends retired to one of the 
windows, where they whispered to one 
another, looking all the time very lugu- 
brious. 

‘Dear Louis,’ they said, ‘ you know 
that your cousin in not dead ?’ 

‘I don’t know if he be dead, for I am 
not very certain that he ever lived.’ 

* You know that this story about your 
inheritance is all a joke?’ 

‘I am persuaded that only you and I 
believe so,’ was my answer. 

‘We have done great wrong,’ re- 
joined my friends, —‘ great wrong, in 
what was intended only as fun. It causes 
us much sorrow.’ . 

‘On the contrary, I thank you for 
it.’ 

‘It is our duty to disavow it; we are 
going in public to declare ourselves 
guilty.’ 

‘I intreat you to leave things just as 
they are: a few days more of credit will 
prevent the necessity of displacing my 
funds.’ 

George and Albert regarded me as 
completely deranged. ‘Come,’ said I, 
‘let us lose no time; the carriage is 
ready ; I will tell you all as we go along. 
I have spoken to a bookseller, Albert, 
who will print your manuscript.’ 

Truth, however, always comes out. 
Some who were on the watch, were sur- 
prised that nothing arrived from Martin- 
ique; well-advised people shook their 
heads when speaking of me. The 
edifice so quickly raised tumbled down 
with equal rapidity. 

‘The best of it is,’ said some, ‘ he 
has ended by falling into the snare which 
he laid for others. For my part, I never 
believed in it.’ 

I comprehended that the storm had 
broken out, on finding one day a dozen 
notes on my table. They were all nearly 
in the style of the first I opened. 

‘M. Grignon presents his respectful 
compliments to M. Meran, and having 
an urgent need of money, begs that he 
will be so good as to pay, in the course 
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of the day, the little account which he 
has the honor to enclose.’ 

My answers were all alike —‘ M. 
Meran thanks M. Grignon for the bill | 
which has been so long asked for, and | 
sends the amount.’ 

One letter only contained’no request 
for money; it was from a friend whom I 
had almost forgotten. Fearing that I 
had been duped, he wrote, offering to 
lend me 500 francs, should I wish to re- 
move from a place where so many ru- 
mors were circulated prejudicial to my | 
character. My reply gave the necessa- 
ry explanation, which [ concluded, ‘I 
am rich, not by an inheritance in which 
I never believed, but because it was de- 
termined, in spite of my protestations, 
that I should be rich; and I have in 
reality been made very rich, I scarcely 
know how. This is what I would wish 
you to say to those who talk of me.’ 

I owe more than fortune to my singu- 
lar situation, since it has assured me of 
a friend upon whom I may count in 
adversity, should it ever visit me. For 
another week I was the subject of con- 
versation. ‘He has been fortunate,’ 
said some; others replied, ‘ Fortunate 
if you will; but I say he is a clever 
fellow, who has known how to take 
advantage of circumstances; it is not 
everybody who could maneuvre in this 
way.’ 

For my part, I was for a moment 
tempted to applaud my own genius; but 
a little reflection convinced me_ that 
talent had nothing to do with it. I 
quietly took my place in society as the 
possessor of twenty thousand francs of 
income, and still keep it. 

Moralizing on my sudden change of 
position, I can only look upon it as one 
of those strange freaks of fortune which 
all the world allows to be so unaccount- 


able. 


INFLUENCE OF VEGETABLE DIET ON | 
Loneevity. — It is said that in no other 
part of the world (in proportion to the 
population) are there more instances of 
extreme longevity than among the Nor- 
wegian peasantry, who scarcely ever 
taste animal food. In the severe climate } 


| haired. 
| able cultivators of the soil; subsisting 





of Russia also, where the inhabitants liye 
on a coarse vegetable diet, there are q 
great many instances of advanced age, 
The late returns of the Greek church 
population of the Russian empire, give 


| (in the table of the deaths of the male 


sex) more than one thousand above a 
hundred years of age; many between 
one hundred and a hundred and forty; 
and four between one hundred and forty 
and one hundred and:fifty. It is stated 
that, to whatever age the Mexican In- 
dians live, they never become ® gray- 
They are represented as peace- 


constantly on vegetable food ; often at- 
taining a hundred years of age, yet still 
green and vigorous. Of the South 
American Indians Ulloa says —“‘I my- 
self have known several who, at the age 
of a hundred, were still very robust and 
active, which unquestionably must in 
some measure be attributed to the per- 
fect sameness and simplicity of their 
food.” Both the Peruvian Indians and 
the Creoles are remarkably long lived, 
and retain their faculties to a very ad- 
vanced age. Slaves in the West Indies 
are recorded from a hundred and thirty 
to a hundred and fifty years of age.— 
Smith's Fruits and Farinacea. 


Promisers. — There is a sort of peo- 
ple in the world of whom the young and 
inexperienced stand much in need to be 
warned. These are the sanguine pro 
misers. ‘They may be divided into two 
sorts. The first are those who, from a 
foolish custom of fawning upon all those 
they come in company with, have learned 
a habit of promising to do great kind- 
nesses, which they have no thought of 
performing. The other are a sort of 
warm people, who, while they are lavish 
ing away their promises, have really 
some thought of doing what they engage 
for; but afterwards, when the time ol 
performance comes, the sanguine fit be 
ing gone off, the trouble or expense 
appears in another light; the promiset 
cools, and the expectant is bubbled, ot 
perhaps greatly injured by the disap 
point at. — Burgh. 
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ISLAND OF 


THE PORT OF SHANGHAE. 


_Tue port of Shanghae, in China, is 
situated on the banks of Woosung, a 
remarkably fine broad river, 


miles up influenced by the tides that rise 
and fall with regularity, and affording an 
admirable mode of communication by 
boats and small junks. 

Shanghae is richly cultivated, produc- 


ing cotton, wheat, and all kinds of vege- | 
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| tables in abundance. 


running | 
through a level country, and for several | 








SHANGHAE. 


Agriculture is in 
a more forward state in this locality than 
in any other part of China. The farm- 


| yards are much upon the same plan as 


in England ; the soil is furrowed as ours 
is; and the manners of the mechanics bear 
a strong resemblance to the operatives 
of England. The city of Shanghae is 
defended by high walls and ramparts, 
the circumference of the walls being 
about three miles and a half. Almost 
every inch of ground in the interior is 








THE PORT OF SHANGHAE. 
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built upon: joss-houses and temples | 


abound even upon the ramparts, and are 
crowded with idols, to whom the natives 
pay homage and burn incense. The 
principal merchandise of this city is the 
celebrated Nankin silk, cotton, porcelain, 
ready-made clothes, richly lined with 
skins and furs, bamboo pipes, and comes- 


tibles of every description, both raw and | 


cooked. Public dining-rooms are abund- 
ant, and vary in their charges according | 


to the means of the consumer. They , going on. Nothing can exceed its posr 


are a jolly set, and much attached to 
good living. 

Shanghae was taken during the late 
war in China by Sir Hugh Gough, on 
the 19th of June, 1842, who, in his off- 
cial despatch, says, “‘ Shanghae appeats 
arich commercial city, with good walls in 
perfect repair, on which but few guns were 
mounted, and these all at the gateways. 


| The population from 69,000 to 70,000 


souls, and a very considerable trade 
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A SKETCH OF THE IMPERIAL 


tion as a commercial city, it being situa- 
ted about sixteen miles up the Woosung 
river, up which, for several miles above 
the city, ships of large burthen can be 
brought with the greatest facility.” It is 
worthy of remark, that, after the capture, 
the population placed implicit confi- 
dence in the troops; and though the 
pernicious liquor samshee was most 
abundant, scarcely a single instance of | 





GARDENS AND 








MAUSOLEUM, PEKIN. 


inebriety occurred amongst the soldiers. 
The only injury done at Shanghae was 
by the Chinese robbers. A _ regular 
postal arrangement has been made be- 
tween Chusan, Ilong-Kong, and Shang- 
hae, Mr. Skeed, R. N., the harbor- 
master of Chusan, having the principal 
management as post-master at the latter 
place. 

Pekin may be termed a city within a 
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city, the central one being almost exclu- | 
sively occupied by the Chinese Tartars, 
with their public offices and palaces of | 
state ; and in the middle of these is the | 
imperial palace and gardens. ‘Three | 
large gates afford an exit into the external 
or Chinese city, which is also fenced 
and fortified; and an inner enclosure 
within the Tartar city, surrounds an area 
of about two square miles, which contain 
the palace and gardens. None but the 
imperial household are permitted to enter 
this space, except those especially in- 
vited by the emperor. The mural de- | 
fence is called the prohibited wall ; it is 
built of bright red bricks, covered with 
shining yellow tiles, and named the Yel- 
low Wall; it is upwards of twenty feet 
in height. ‘The gardens are varied in | 
ornamental designs by artifical moun- 
tains, and lakes in excavations purposely 
made, with floating islands on their tran- 
quil bosoms; running streams, occasion- | 
ally interrupted by picturesque cataracts, 
and pavilions upon the margin of the 
waters. Fanciful edifices are grouped 
with clusters of beautiful trees and well- 
arranged masses of rock-work ; and the | 
whole, with grottos, &c. form an extremely 
pleasing delusion to the eye. One great 
reservoir, or lake, supples the smaller 
ones, and this constantly presents a scene | 
of animation, on account of the arrival 
and departure of pleasure janks with | 
gay parties, wholly connected with the 
imperial palace; in fact, amusement | 
seems to be their only object. The | 
double walls are considered necessary as | 
nfeans of defence, for there is much | 
jealousy between the T'artars and the | 
Chinese; and when a scarcity of food | 
occurs it requires a considerable force | 
to protect the imperial palace from as- | 
sault. The right of succession, too, has | 
been often disputed, and proved the 
source of internal commotion. On a 
particular mound of singular structure 
stands a memorial of the last of that | 
race of emperors who had beautified | 
these enchanting grounds; for it was | 
upon this spot that he stabbed his only | 
daughter, and then terminated his own 
existence when a usurper assailed the | 
palace, and his defences were too feeble | 
to offer effective resistance. | 
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THE FABLE. 


* One hot, sultry day” says the Gelo- 
topeus, and we quote his words, in order 


| to save our readers the trouble of cpening 


his book, or ransacking the storehouses 
of their memories, ‘‘ a wolf and a lamb 
happened to come, at the same time, to 
quench their thirst in a clear stream of 
water. ‘The wolf stood upon the higher 
ground, and the lamb at some distance 
from him down the current. The wolf 
wishing to pick a quarrel with him (be- 
fore he picked his bones), asked him how 
he dared to disturb the water, and to make 
it so muddy as to be unfit for him to drink. 
The lamb, alarmed, told him in a mild 
tone, that, with all due submission, he 
could not make out how that could be, 


' since the water ran down the stream to 


him and from the wolf. ‘ Be that as you 
will,’ said the wolf, ‘ you are a rascal; 
and I have been told that you treated me 
with ill-language behind my back, about 
half a year ago.” ‘Upon my word,’ re- 
plied the lamb, ‘the time you mention 
was before I was born.’ The wolf, find- 
ing it to no purpose to argue any longer 
against truth, fell into a great passion, 
snarling and foaming at the mouth as if 
he had been mad; and drawing nearer to 
the lamb, ‘Sirrah,’ says he, ‘if it was 
not you it was your father, and that is all 
So he seized the poor innocent 
helpless thing, tore it in pieces, and made 
a meal of it.” 

The moral appended to this fable in the 
edition of Alsop, whence we have copied 
it, is purely political, and dares to inti- 
mate, that by the wolf is meant the 
government—for the time being of 
course, — and by the lamb the tyrannized- 
over-upon-all-occasions — the great un- 
washed. We mean to apply it different- 
ly, and, we trust, in a less objectionable 
manner ; for we were taught in our youth, 
at a public school, regally founded and 
endowed, to show a deep reverence for 
‘all that are set in authority over us,” 
and we do opine, in our old age, that ac- 
cusing them of tyrannical propensities — 
and especially in a matter of water-drink- 
ing — is not a fulfilment of the intentions 
of our quondam pastors and masters. 
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THE ILLUSTRATION. 
Cuap. I. 


NatuHanret Mitpmay was one of the 
quietest tradesmen in the city of London. 


He was never called upon to fulfil, in per- | 


son, the offices of overseer or parish con- 
stable. ‘The parish in which he dwelt 
knew that his heart was made of such 
tender stuff that he would let all rogues 
and vagabonds slip through his fingers, 
and run the rates up to an awful amount, 


by granting relief to every one— deserv- | 


ing or undeserving — who applied to him 
for it. He was equally unfitted to be a 
churchwarden, for he could never have 
distrained anybody’s goods who had not 
the means or the inclination to pay up the 
church-rates. He was left in peace and 
quietness to carry on his business all day, 
and to pet his little wife and fondle his 
children, after the duties of the day were 
over. 

Mr. Mildmay had, like other tradesmen, 
a great many names of creditors on his 
books, and among them a long list of those 
who seemed not to wish to be off them. 
He applied for the amount of his bills reg- 
ularly every Christmas, and if he got it, 
well and good, but as to calling upon and 
pestering a man for money once a month, 
or sending him a lawyer's letter, contain- 
ing all sorts of horrible threats, it was not 
in his nature to do it. He always invent- 
ed for his creditors, in his kindly: heart, a 
much more satisfactory excuse for their 
non-payments than they could have in- 
vented themselves. ‘‘ He was sure they 
were ill, or had large families, or their 
rents were not properly paid up. They 
were all honest men, and when they had 
the means, of course they would prove the 
integrity of their hearts by paying his little 
account.” 

If an over-driven ox ran against his 
window, and carried in twenty pounds 
worth of glass, did Mildmay give the ox 
in charge of a policeman, and “ pull up” 
the drover before a magistrate for the 


amount of damage done? not he; he | 


merely looked at the curly forehead of 
the animal — at a safe distance — to see 
that the fragments of his window-panes 
had not caused any painful wounds upon 
it, and assured the other brute — the dri- 





| 
| 
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ver —“‘that he was extremely sorry the 
animal had met with so awkward an 
accident.” 

If any lady took up a few yards of very 


_ valuable lace, by mistake, with her muff, 


or put a piece of silk or satin under her 
cloak, in mistake for a cake of ginger- 
bread which she had bought for her chil- 
dren —did Nathaniel prosecute her to 
conviction, and give her an opportunity 
of visiting the antipodean regions free of 


| expense to herself and family ?— not he. 


He smilingly reminded her of the little 
error into which she had fallen, and ex- 
pressed his deep concern that nature, in 
completing her coustruction should have 
forgotten to furnish her with that greatest 
of all real blessings to mothe®® and un- 
married females, a clear perception of the 
difference between mine and thine. 

One of the greatest proofs, however, as 
we consider it, of the benevolent feelings 
of Nathaniel’s heart was, that he never 
allowed the tax-gatherer or the water-rate- 
collector to call twice. He paid them 
upon the first application ; “ For,’ he 
would observe, ‘‘ the poor men had a great 
deal of trouble to get the money, and when 
they had got it, they could not keep it— 
unless they went to the enormous expense 
of a voyage to the United States or 
Canada.” 

In his domestic arrangements the same 
benevolent disposition directed his pro- 
ceedings. Mrs. Mildmay, in his opinion, 
like the reigning sovereign of these 
realms, “‘could do no wrong.” If she 
had invited a large party to tea and supper," 
or merely to tea and turn out, her husband 
was convinced that she had a good motive 
for so doing. If he ventured to hint that 
he had met two friends in his walk, and 
asked them to share with him his cold 
mutton and pickles, and his little wife 
frowned or pished violently, he did not let 
it disturb him. He felt satisfied she had 
a motive for it, put on his hat, and met 
his friends on their way to his house, and 
having explained to them that family mat- 
ters would not allow of his setting his own 
joint before them, led them gently into a 
neighboring chop-house, and stood treat 
for any amount they chose to run him up 
to. Politeness, leaving alone other rea- 
sons, induced his friends to submit quietly 


a 
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to this arrangement. They were even 
known to carry their politeness to such 
an extent as to protest ‘that they really 
did prefer a hot chop or a steak just off 
the gridiron, in a common coffee room, 
to a cut at his cold shoulder in his own 
snug parlor.” 

With his children Nathaniel invariably 
displayed the same equanimity. Little 
accidents, magnified by their mamma into 
serious offences, and great offences dimin- 
ished into mere accidents by the same 
presiding genius, were all the same to 
him. He smiled as he forgave the per- 
petrators of them, and found some feasible 
excuse for them. ‘To such an excess did 
he carry this amiable feeling, that upon 
one occasion, when his eldest boy had 
killed a little pet dog, in a pet, with a 
heavy blow of a ruler, he patted him on 
the head, and told him, “ He regretted 
the loss of little Pompey, but did hope and 
trust that Natty would never kill him 
again.” 

Mildmay had been a prosperous man 
in business, in spite of bad debts and im- 
positions. The first hard blow he re- 
ceived from the fist of adversity was the 
death of his wife. ‘‘ He bore it like a 
lamb,” as his friends said; but they said 
not the truth; for, upon that occasion, 
Nathaniel was more abusive than he had 
ever been known to be before. He called 
the King of Terrors ‘a cruel brute.” 

The death of Mrs. Mildmay subjected 
him to a great many unthought-of incon- 
veniences. His children were neglected, 
and looked untidy; his household ex- 
penses were nearly doubled, and his com- 
forts reduced by one-half. He had no 
one to look after the little arrangements 
of his wardrobe ; and as for a button on 
his under garments—in less than a 
month after the interment of his wife, he 
only knew what a shirt-button was by see- 
ing it in company with many others on 
a card in his shop. 

What was to be done ?— he could not 
go on inthis manner. As to marrying 
again — he did think of it, it is true; but 
he banished the thought, sent it into exile 
at once, when he looked upon his child- 
ren, and recollected an eighth of what he 
fidd heard of the cruel persecutions of, 
step-mothers, 
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Smithson,” said Mr. Mildmay to his 
foreman, as they sat over a Saturday 
night’s late supper, ‘‘I cannot go on as 
Iam. What had I better do?” 

** Not go on?” said Smithson, fearing 
that a bankruptcy was at hand. 

“*No—not another month. I am dead 
beat. I cannot eat, drink, or sleep, as] 
used to do,” said Mildmay. 

“QO, never mind— it’s nothing now. 
a-days — call them together, make a clean 
breast of it, and if they won’t accept 
of a composition—why, rot them— 
smash |! — smash at once; go through the 
court, and start again fresh.” 

“Smithson,” said Nathaniel, quite be- 
wildered, ‘‘ I do not understand you.” 

“Can’t you see?” said Smithson; 
*‘you’re clear of the last, and as it has 
proved a bad spec —try another.” 

“* Never — never — although I might 
be tempted by an eligible opportunity, as 
far as I am concerned —consider my 
children,” said Nathaniel. 

“The best thing in the world for them. 
They can take to the new concern when 
you have done with it — at any rate, your 
eldest boy can, and—” 

** Jeremiah Smithson,” said Mildmay, 
solemnly, “‘ did you ever read the printed 
tablet in the church ?—‘ a man may not 
marry his father’s wife.’ ” 

“Of course I have, often and often,” 
said Smithson, ‘‘ but what has that to do 
with going through the court ?” 

“Everything ; and let me tell you, 
that going through the Ecclesiastical 
Court is no trifle.” 

** Ecclesiastical!” said Smithson, quite 
as much in the dark as his employer. 
“T never meant any thing like it; I 
meant the Court of Bankruptcy.” 

*‘T know you do not mean to be disre- 
spectful, but, bury me with the departed 
Mrs. Mildmay, if I can comprehend 
you!” said Nathaniel. 

‘Did not you say that you could not 
go on any longer?” asked Smithson. 

*¢ Certainly.” 

“Did not I give you the best advice! 
could —to take another concern ?” 

“Yes; and I told you I never would 
marry again, on account of my children, 
and you, in spite of the tables of affinity, 
suggest that my boy Nat can take my 
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widow off my hands when I am gone. 
| can’t understand it,” said Mildmay, 
looking his foreman hard in the face. 

“You are not ruined, then?—not 
short of the stumpy ?— no bills coming 
due and sure to be dishonored? —no 
tapping on the shoulder and putting a 
man into the house to look after the 
furniture ?” 

“QO no — nothing of that kind — I 
trust that, besides the capital employed 
in the business, I have a nice little prop- 
erty vested in the funds, and a pretty 
good account at my bankers, and —” 

“Huzza! huzza! hang everything 
else, as long as the till’s full,” said Smith- 
son, as he brandished the pewter pot that 
had held the supper beer, and whirled it 
round his head. 

An explanation followed, and when the 
foreman had learnt the real source and 
cause of his employer’s difficulties, he set 
himself seriously to the task of remedy- 
ing them. 

The result of one week’s careful con- 
sideration of the state of the case was — 
a proposal that Mr. Nathaniel Mildmay 
should call in his debts, sell his shop and 
premises, with the good-will of the busi- 
ness, and retire into the country, where 
he might either hire or purchase a little 
box, and then advertise for a lady of mid- 
dle age to preside over his establishment, 
and educate his children. 


Cuap. II. 


Within three months after the advice 
we have just recorded had been given, 
the mercer’s shop no longer bore the name 
of Mildmay, alone on its front. It was 
“Smithson, late Mildmay,” that was dis- 
played thereon in large golden letters. 
Smithson had saved money, and found 
friends enough to enable him to take to 
the profitable business of his late employ- 
er. No lawyer was consulted or employ- 
ed. Both seller and buyer were honest 
men — both knew the real value of the 
business. Mildmay received the money, 
and stepped out; Smithson paid it, and 
stepped in—and there was an end of 
that matter. 


“But where did Mildmay go?” asks | 


a reader. He saw an advertisement in 
the paper of a little freehold estate to be 











sold. It consisted only of a neat little 
cottage and thirty acres of land; was 
within five miles of a post-town, and 
within an easy journey of London. Na- 
thaniel thought it would just suit him. 
He called upon the auctioneer, and hav- 
ing found that the sum demanded for the 
estate was reasonable, went down with 
Mr. Knock-em-down in his chariot to 
inspect it. 

The result of the inspection was such 
as to induce Mildmay to ask a great many 
questions of the landlord of the hotel, at 
which they had put up, as to the sort of 
people whom he should be likely to meet 
with in the neighborhood. 

““Who is the owner of the park and 
splendid mansion which abuts upon Elm 
Tree Cottage and its fields?” 

‘* Sir Lupus Crafty,” said the landlord. 
“The cottage and its paddocks once 
formed part of the estate, but after old 
Sir Lupus’s death the young man went 
such a pace upon the turf and in the ring, 
that he was forced to sell much and mort- 
gage more, and to slash away at the tim- 
ber, until he has left what was a thickly- 
wooded country as bare as a Welsh 
mountain.” 

““Does he reside at the mansion?” 
asked Nathaniel. 

“Not he. He has not ‘been near it 
these twenty years: but there is a report 
that he has scraped up money while living 
abroad, and means to return very soon 
and live among us. The report seems 
to have a foundation, too, as the gentle- 
man who has rented it for some years past 
has just quitted it, and it is at present 
unoccupied,” 

“ A very pleasant thing to have the real 
owner of such anice place, and a baronet, 
too, for a neighbor. That I think con- 
firms me in the notion I had formed of 
buying the cottage,” said Mildmay. 

“‘Humph!” said the landlord, em- 
phatically. 

*“* What do you mean by ‘ hunph!’ 2?” 

** Merely thus much, sir, that when Sir 
Lupus Crafty was a young man, he was 
too liberal and generous by half; but 
now —one extreme produces another — 
they do say he is as stingy as a Quaker, 
and as quarrelsome as an over-fed dog 
with a bone before hi.” 
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“QO, if that’s all, I don’t care. He 
can have nothing to do with me, nor I 
with him. Let him go on in his way ; 
I shall go on in mine. I'll defy him to 
quarrel with me.” 

So saying, Nathaniel Mildmay closed 
with the auctioneer; had the property 
safely conveyed to him ; paid the money ; 
furnished the cottage, and came into 
possession. 

Thus far had he taken one portion of 
Jeremiah Smithson’s advice. He had 
bought a little estate, and retired into the 
country. How did he do with the other 
half of it? He took it also. He adver- 
tised for a respectable middle-aged lady, 
without incumbrance, to take care of 
himself, and educate his children. 

What was the result ? 

He had from forty to fifty applications 
every day for a fortnight. He had a ten- 
der heart, as we have seen, and the sad 
stories recounted in the answers to his 
advertisement, made his heart bleed. 

Much has been said, and properly said, 
lately, of the painful and distressing con- 
dition of hundreds of young women — ay, 
and of aged ones, too, — who wear away 
their lives in misery and a state of semi- 
starvation, toiling for a mere pittance from 
morn till night, and from night till morn 
again, with their needles. [t is heart- 
rending to read the cases which at inter- 
vals are reported in the police courts, of 
delicate females suffering from diseases 
produced by hard labor and close confine- 
ment in an unwholesome atmosphere. 
They are apprehended either for trying 
to rid themselves of a life that is burthen- 
some to them, or for pawning some tri- 
fling article b selon, ging to their employers, 
to enable them to prolong, 
days, what He gave, and what they pray 
earnestly, He may speedily take away. 

These cases are, as we have said, 
heart-rending, and have obtained, singe 
the expcsure of the horrible system on 
which che ip clothes shops are conducted, 
the sympathy of the public. Still, heart- 
rending as they are, and deserving of all 
sympathy and relief, we cannot help think- 
ing, believing as we do, that in many in- 
stances, poverty and hard, ill-requited la- 
bor have been “their portion to drink ” 
from their very cradles, that their suffer- 
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ings, mental we mean, are less acute than 
those of hundreds who, having passed 
more than one-half of the span allotted to 
human beings in ease, comfort, and per. 
haps in luxury, suddenly find themeelves 
either dependent on their relations and 


friends, or compelled to seek a means of 


future support amid strangers. 

We never see this sort of notice ina 
newspaper, but it conveys to our minda 
most paiiful little history — you may see 
them daily. 

“A Lapy of mature age, of good con- 
nexions, and highly educated, is anxious 
to fill a situation either as companion to 
a lady, or as housekeeper in a family 
where nothing menial would be required 
of her. She would be willing to take the 
entire charge of children deprived of 
their mother, and to educate the females 
in the usual routine—French, music, 
drawing, &c. of which she is fully capa- 
ble. Salary not so much an object as @ 
home.” 

There is enough, and more than 
enough, in this advertisement to furnish 
an author with subject-matter for a novel 
in three volumes. 

Well, Nathaniel Mildmay, as we were 
saying before we broke out into this little 
episode, had a multitude of answers to 
his advertisement; and such was the 
lamb-like nature of his feelings, and com- 
paratively small as was his future income, 
he could not reply to many of the appli- 
cants—so touching were their reasons 
for seeking an engagement — without 
enclosing a trifle in the shape of a coin, 
or a note, to console them for the disap- 
pointment which he knew they must ex- 
perience when he was forced to tell them 
that he was suited. ~ 

“Suited” he really was; for among 
the many who replied to his advertisement 
was the widow of an old friend and school- 
fellow ; a man once as well to do in the 
world as himself, and perhaps a little bet 
ter; but there was this difference between 
Wilson and Mildmay, that whereas the 
latter was content to go ** jogging on” in 
the paths. of life, Wilson was all for cut- 
ting across the fields, leaping hedge-rows, 
and jumping brooks, in the full expecta 
tion of finding a shorter road to making 
a fortune. He made a lively spring @ 
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“a capital chance,” “ missed his tip,”’ a 

the sporting men say, and floundered so 
deep in the muck and mire of despond- 
ency, that he never came to the surface 
again. His widow — fortunately without 
children — found herself reduced to some 
thousands worse than nothing. She gave | 
up all she fancied was her own, and 
the creditors allowed her to retain the 
little that was left to her — her own body 
and a very moderately furnished ward- 
robe. 

With Mrs. Wilson and his four little 
orphans, Nathaniel Mildmay took posses- 
sion of Elin Tree Cottage, and a happier 
half dozen never assembled under the 
same roof together. There was a pony, 
and a pony-chaise, lots of chickens, plenty 
of ducks, and a cow that supplied them 
with milk and butter, and curds and 
whey. ‘There were plenty of flowers in 
the garden, and fruits in prospect, and 
such loads of vegetables of all kinds, 
for the mere gathering, as would have 
made a hole in a quarter’s income, had 
they been purchased in Covent-garden. 
Then there was farmer Giles and his fam- 
ily, who called and exchanged visits and 
civilities with them, and supplied them 
with many little things which they might 
otherwise have had some difficulty in pro- 
curing. And there was the clergyman 
of the parish, and his family, who did all 
in their power to make their new parish- 
ioners happy, and taught the children 
how to plant flowers and sow seeds, and 
do a hundred little country contrivances 
which they had never dreamed nor 
thought of. 

And then Mrs. Wilson was such a dear 
good soul; she was so merry and so hap- 
py; and made every one so merry, and 
happy, and comfortable about her. Her 
face, in which the lines of pure misery 
and despondency had been deeply en- 
graven, recovered its plumpness — to use 
a homely phrase, when the weight of de- 
pendency on her friends had been re- 
moved. She was herself again; and, 


grateful for the change wrought in her 
position by her old friend Mildmay, she 
resolved to devote all her attention and all 
her knowledge to the comfort of himself, 
and the benefit of his little ones. 

VOL, 111. — No. 4. 16 
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Cuap. III. 


We must leave the happy roof of Elm 
Tree Cottage, and introduce our readers 
to a different scene. It lies —as play- 
books used to say —at Ibbotson’s quiet 
and excellent hotel in Vere-street, Ox- 
ford-street. ‘The characters at present 


| on the stage, in the front sitting-room are 








Sir Lupus Crafty and his London soli- 
citor. ‘The time” is about two of the 
clock in the afternoon, and the breakfast 
is still upon the table. 

** Well, well, Mr. Sharpset,” said Sir 
Lupus, “‘ you have breakfasted, you say, 
long sitice — quite right — quite right, if 
you can eat at an earlier hour, but I can- 
not. I never sleep—never sleep at 
night, although I take opiates enough to 
send half the town to their last; long 


| rest.” 


“Work hard, as I do, sir, during the 
day, and you will not fail to sleep at night. 
I turn in at ten, and am up again and at 
business, as lively as a cockchaffer, as 
soon as the sun begins to shine,” said 
Sharpset. ‘ But now to business; I have 
an appointment at four.” 

‘What can that matter? I think, 
considering the number of years you have 
had the uncontrolled management of me 
and my property, you ought to set aside 
any other engagement you may happen 
to have formed, and attend upon me,” 
said Sir Lupus, testily. 

** Not uncontrolled, sir, 
trolled,”’ said Sharpset. 

“Why, you have been sole receiver — 
steward — bailiff, everything; what have 
you had to control you?” asked Sir Lu- 
pus, eyeing his lawyer, as he swallowed 
his muffin. 

‘“* My conscience, sir,” said Sharpset. 

*“A lawyer’s conscience !— ahum! 
Now, what power do you suppose a mi- 
croscope must be possessed of to enable 
you to see through so very minute a 
thing as a Jawyer’s conscience?’ Eh?” 
said Sir Lupus, washing down the muffin 
with a cup of coffee. 

“T am not responsible for the con- 
sciences of my professional brethren ; 
but you are welcome to examine my breast 
with a Herschel’s telescope ; and, if you 
find any little spot or speck upon the disc 


not uncon- 
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of my integrity, publish me to the world 
as a knave,” said Sharpset. “I have 
made myself a little unpopular at Turling- 
ton Park, by looking a little too keenly 
after your interests.” 

“Forgive me—forgive me. I was 
merely amusing myself at your expense,” 
said Sir Lupus. ‘And now—tell me, 
is everything prepared for my return to 
the abode of my ancestors ?” 

“Everything. J have hired servants, 
bought horses and carriages, and had the 
mansion completely renovated, and neat- 
ly—for such were your orders— and 
economically furnished,” said Sharpset. 

“‘ And are all the mortgages paid off, 
and the estate quite unencumbered ?” 

“* All, save one little bit of land, about 
thirty acres in extent, and the cottage that 
stands upon it.” 

“ What cottage ?— what thirty acres? 
— whereabouts is it, and why has it not 
been restored to me?” said Sir Lupus, 
in a passion. 

“The cottage is called the Elm Tree 
Cottage, and is just outside Turlington 
Park ; and the reason why it was not re- 
deemed is, that it has lately been repur- 
chased — for you may recollect, that it 
was sold, and not mortgaged—by a 
quiet, respectable person from London, 
who has given up business and retired 
into the country. He is so much pleased 
with the little spot, and with your park 
which adjoins it, that he declines selling 
it, although I made him a handsome offer 
for it.” 

““What’s his name? where does he 
come from? what was he? how much is 
he worth?” 

Sharpset answered these hurried ques- 
tions as rapidly as he could, by saying, 
that the “ purchaser’s name was Mildmay, 
that he came from London, had been a 
mercer, and was supposed to be possessed 
of some three or four hundred pounds 
per annum.” 

Then muy I be blown up with a rocket 
if I don’t make him turn out, if he won’t 
give up willingly. I'll lead him a life! 
see if I don’t. A—mercer—with a 


snivelling four hundred a-year, to dare 
to dispute possession with the Craftys! 
I'll — but you are only joking, Sharpset. , 
T’ll be very civil, and talk him out of it.” 
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“It will be the better plan, Sir Lupus, 
depend upon it,” said the lawyer, who 
was really much attached to our friend 
Mildmay, from the little he had seen of 
him since he had taken up his residence 
at Elm Tree Cottage. 

“ Well, well; when I go down next 
week you must invite him to dine — but 
not his wife ; I’ll be blown up by a rocket 
before I entertain a mercer’s wife at my 
table ; and at my time of life,” said Sir 
Lupus. 

‘* Make yourself perfectly easy on that 
point, sir,” said Sharpset. ‘Mr. Mild- 
may is a widower.” 

“Does he want a wife? eh?—be- 
cause you know there is—you know 
who—eh? ‘The annuity ceases if she 
can get a husband — eh?” 

“Mr. Mildmay is provided with an ex- 
cellent housekeeper in the widow of a 
friend, and —” 

‘* Means to marry her, of course,” said 
the baronet. 

“‘T rather think not,” said Sharpset. 

“Then may I be skewered by a con- 
greve, if I do not put such a spoke in his 
wheel as shall —that is, I mean, if he 
does not give me up that cottage with its 
thirty acres.” 

Nothing more passed relating to our 
hero, Mr. Mildmay, but an order from 
the baronet to his agent, to be sure to 
send him an invitation to dine with him 
on his arrival at Turlington Park. 


Cuap. IV. 


“Very polite of the baronet, I must 
say,” observed Mr. Mildmay. ‘ This 
looks neighborly.” 

“You seemed pleased with the con- 
tents of that letter. May I ask what they 
are?” said his housekeeper. 

“Certainly, Mrs. Wilson, certainly. 
I have no secrets to keep — read it.” 

“OQ, a note from Mr. Sharpset, invit- 
ing you to dine with Sir Lupus Crafty ;— 
of course you will go.” 

“On the very day of his return, you 
perceive. No formal calling and returm 
ing the call — pasteboard, and that sort 
of nonsense; but a proper, neighborly, 
hospitable feeling displayed at once ;— 
of course I shall go.” 


The day fixed upon for this friendly 
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meeting arrived, and it must be omel, 
Mr. Nathaniel Mildmay took extraor- 
dinary pains with his toilet, and felt a 
little nervous and agitated because he was 
going to dine with a baronet. His ner- 
yousness, however, diminished, nay, fa- 
ded away entirely, when the baronet 
shook him by the hand, told him he was 
delighted to have hin — so respectable a 
man — for so near a neighbor; and to 
show the friendly terms upon which he 
wished to live with him, had only asked 
one person, his solicitor, to meet him; 

“no ceremony — no formality with a 
neighbor — that is my motto.” 

Mildmay felt that he could ask such an 
unceremonious baronet to take a slice of 
his mutton and a glass of his humble port, 
and he felt happy at the thought. 

Sharpset made his appearance, greeted 
Nathaniel cordially, and—dinner was 
announced. 

A most excellent repast was followed 
by a copious supply of claret. Mildmay, 
unused to light wines did not much relish 
the Bourdeaux — but he was too polite to 
sty so. He drank but sparingly, although 
urged to fill his glass every five minutes 
by his entertainer, who wished to get him 
up to a certain degree of the thermometer 
of excitement, before he began to touch 
upon the giving up of Elm ‘Tree Cottage 
and its thirty acres. 

Sharpset quietly drank his wine, and 
watched the fun. He saw that Mildmay 
did not relish the claret, but he was too 
honest a man to hint at the substitution 
of port, because he knew the object of 
the baronet’s unwonted generosity in pro- 
ducing his best wine to a mere mercer, 
and pushing about the bottle so rapidly 
and incessantly. 

Sir Lupus Crafty watched his victim, 
and was surprised to find that the wine 
seemed to take more effect upon himself 
than it did upon Mildmay. 

“May I be riddled with small shot, 
if my Lafitte is not as inefficacious as 
water with that chap. He does not look 
at all excited. These tradespeople are 
used to porter, and ale, and spirits, and 
pure wine has no effect upon them. [I'll 
try something else,” said the baronet to 
himself. “Well, Mildmay, this claret 
is rather cold drinking — eh? Suppose 








we qualify it with a little liqueur and 


water. Sharpset, oblige me by touching 
the bell.” 

Mildmay declined. He never touched 
spirits. 


* Well, then, a little sherry.” 

The sherry was put upon the table ; 
Mildmay took a couple of glasses, and 
positively declined taking any more. 
Coffee was announced, and while they 
were quaffing it the baronet opened his 
battery. 

“You like this part of the country, 
then, Mr. Mildmay ?” 

“T love it, sir; I doat upon it; never 
was half so happy before,” said Nathaniel. 

“Your cottage is a pretty little place 
enough, but rather too small for your 
family, T should think.” 

“Oh! dear! no; plenty of room for 
us all, and two beds to spare for friends.” 

‘** A little more land would be desir- 
able ?” 

**Not an inch. Just enough for the 
cow and pony,” said Mildmay. 

“You are not so wedded to the spot, 
I suppose, as to refuse to sell it, if you 
had an eligible offer ?”” asked the baronet. 

** Nothing should induce me to sell it. 
It just suits me. I have made it snug 
and comfortable. I begin to know and 
like my neighbors, and I need not add, 
that living so near to sopolite a gentleman 
as yourself, sir, and one who seems in- 
clined to treat me with such kindness and 
hospitality, is another and a very strong 
reason why I should decline disposing of 
my lucky purchase.” 

Mildmay bowed, and Sharpset smiled, 
as he saw the baronet’s look at being 
taken so completely aback. 

** But suppose J wanted to purchase it 
for a friend, or for myself, eh?” said 
Sir Lupus, in a most insinuating tone. 
** It was, as you know, a part of my park.” 

*‘{ should be sorry to refuse you any- 
thing, sir,” said Mildmay ; ‘*‘ but as you 
are not likely to want to purchase it, you 
will not be offended when I say that I 
never mean to part with it.” 

The baronet used a great many argu- 
ments to induce Mildmay to comply with 
his wishes, after he had explained to him 
that he was really anxious to redeem the 
only little bit of property still remaining 
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disjointed from his large estate. Mildmay 
was polite, but firm in his determination 
not to part with a shot which just suited 
him, and on which he was so very happy. 

The baronet, heated by the unusual 
quantity of wine he had taken, and find- | 
ing that he had wasted a good dinner 
and a great deal of condescending polite- 
ness, began to get in a passion. He had 
set down his coffee-cup on the table, 
walked across the room, and standing 
immediately before Mildmay, said slowly 
and distinctly, through his grating teeth, 

“Then you mean to tell me that you 
will not let me buy back my own property 
on any terms, you— you little mercer, 
you.” 

Mildmay started back alarmed and 
astonished. 

* You will not, eh?” 

“No. I will not. If you could not 
persuade me with good words, you will 
not induce me with threats,” said Mild- 
may, but rather in a nervous tone. 

‘Then leave my house, sir.” 

“Really, Sir Lupus, this is going too 
far,’’ said Sharpset. 

‘Leave my house this moment, sir ; 
never enter it again. May I be shot out 
of a mortar and blown into minute frag- 
ments if I don’t make you repent of this, 
and before long too. You shall not have 
a moment’s peace. I'll compel you to 
sell — begone, sir, begone.” 

Mildmay was seriously alarmed ; not 
so much at the baronet’s threats as at his 
appearance, for his rage was so great that 
his face grew purple, and his eyes seemed 
as if they would spring from their sockets. 
He rushed out into the hall, seized his 
hat, and ran as speedily as he could to his 
cottage, locked all the doors and barred 
the windows, before he sat down to ex- 
plain to Mrs. Wilson the extraordinary 
conduct of Sir Lupus, which he could 
only attribute to insanity. 

On the following morning Mr. Sharpset 
called with a formal tender for the pur- 
chase of the little estate from its former 
owner. He apologized for his employer’s 
violent manner on the preceding evening, 
and used every argument he could think 
of to induce Mildmay to consent, at the 
same time laying before him the unpleas- 
antness of living near a powerful land- 








owner, with whom he was on bad terms, 
and who would have it in his power i. 
annoy him in many ways. 

Mildmay was a weak man, but he was 
not to be bullied. He gave a positive an- 
swer in the negative. Sharpset returned 
to the baronet and told him the unsuccess- 
ful result of his interview with the little 
mercer. 

“Then may I be a target for a regi- 
ment of riflemen if I do not ruin him 
for life,” said the amiable Sir Lupus, 
“‘Commence proceedings at once— 
bring an action of ejectment — find a flaw 
in his tite —do some of your cunning 
things — attack him this moment.” 

Mr. Sharpset declined doing anything 
of the kind, and told the baronet he was 
acting the part of a tyrant and an op- 
pressor. 

** Never mind that; decline the busi- 
ness if you will. I can find plenty of 
lawyers willing to undertake it.” 

“Then I will wish you good morning,” 
said Sharpset; and having ordered his 
chaise to return to town, called upon 
Mildmay once more, to put him on his 
guard against the attacks which he felt 
certain would be made upon him. 

Only two days passed after the depart- 
ure of Sharpset, and the post brought 
Mildmay a letter informing him that an 
action had been commenced against him, 
and asking him for the name of his so- 
licitor. Mildmay threw it behind the fire. 

“Let them bring their action,” said 
he; “I’ve got the writings all safe. I 
have only to show them to my lord judge, 
and he will see it's all right.” 

Mrs. Wilson, however, who had had 
some little experience in her husband's 
time of law proceedings, knew the conse- 
quences of allowing judgments to go by 
default, was alarmed, and sent for the 
clergyman, to consult with him what was 
best to be done. 

He was grieved at the conduct of the 
baronet, and, as a peacemaker, and asa 
parson ought to do, offered to call upon 
him, to try if it were not possible to ar- 
range matters in an amicable way. 

He received the thanks of Mrs. Wilson 
for his kind offer, and went to Turlington 
Park to pay his respects to its owner, 
and to intercede in‘ behalf of his friend. 
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Sir Lupus Crafty received him very 
politely, for he professed to be “ very 
much attached to the church ;” but when 
Mildmay’s name was mentioned, and the 
receipt of the notice of action was alluded 
to, he flew out into a passion, and told 
the clergyman, if he ever wished to be 
admitted into Turlington Park again, not 
to mention the name of the abominable 
little mercer any more, unless it was to 
inform him that he was ready and willing 
to give up possession of Elm Tree Cot- 
tage. 

The parson, as in duty bound, began 
to explain and expostulate. 

“Preach in your own pulpit,” said the 
angry baronet. ‘‘ May I be fired at by a 
pistol within a foot of me if I will be dic- 
tated to in my own house.” 

The parson was shocked. He made 
a bow, and beat a hasty retreat. 

A consultation was held by his advice 
with a respectable solicitor who lived in 
the nearest market-town. Mildmay was, 
to use a common phrase, “ up in his stir- 
tups.” He spoke confidently of his writ- 
ings and his rights, and the impossibility 
of Sir Lupus Crafty’s succeeding in his 
suit against him. 
with the caution peculiar to his profession, 
declined giving any opinion on the subject 
until he should have inspected the con- 
veyance himself, and submitted it to the 
examination of some first-rate convey- 
ancer. Nathaniel could hardly be pre- 
vailed upon to resign his writings, even 
to his own legal adviser for inspection. 
“Fast bind fast find,’ was his motto. 
He liked to have everything of his own 
in his own possession ; but when the ne- 
cessity of parting with them for a little 
while was explained to him, he unlocked 
his bureau, and having extracted them 
from the pigeon-hole in which they nest- 
led, resigned them to Mr. Plainway’s 
care — but it was with a sigh. 

Sir Lupus Crafty, in the meanwhile, 
was called upon daily by the neighboring 
aristocracy, who were anxious to renew 
their acquaintance with the representative 
of one of the oldest families in the coun- 
ty — especially as he had returned to 
the seat of his ancestors, with ample 
means for displaying the — for 


His lawyer, however, . 














which Turlington Park had always been 
renowned. 

To every one of these morning callers 
did he complain of the sneaking conduct 
of the little mercer, who had bought a bit 
of his park without his knowledge or con- 
sent, and refused to give it up, although 
he had offered him an ample remunera- 
tion for so doing. All his friends sympa- 
thized with him, and poor little Mildmay 
was looked upon by the aristocracy of 
shire as a radical, and a troublesome, 
litigious individual. The baronet, as 
he smilingly received the sympathetic 
speeches of his friends, did not fail to 
tell them that ‘‘ he wished he might be 
drilled through with a bag of bayonets if 
he did not rid the country of such an in- 
solent upstart.” 

“They very much applauded him for 
what he’d done,” as the old song says, 





| and to show that he was sensible of, and 


estimated their applause, he, while the 
law-suit was pending, commenced a series 
of petty assaults upon poor Mildmay, 
which made his life very miserable, and 
would have driven him to do some deed 
of desperation, had it not been for the 
friendly support of Mrs. Wilson and the 
clergyman. 

In the first place, the cow happened to 
find a gate open, and wandered into the 
park. She was seen, by one of the spies 
appointed to watch the cottage and its 
owners, and pounded. A few shillings, 
however, settled that matter. His dog, 
his pet spaniel, ran into the park and 
chased a squirrel — she was shot by the 
keeper. Little Natty, the eldest boy, 
borrowed a bird-keeper’s gun, and was 
taken in the fact of “‘ beating for game” 
— that is, looking along a hedge-row for 
a sparrow or atom-tit. He was ‘ pulled 
up” and fined by the magistrates — 
threatened with an action for trespass by 
the baronet, and surcharged for a license 
by the collector. Mildmay paid the fines 
and the surcharge, but gave instructions 
to his solicitor, Mr. Plainway, to defend 
the action for trespass. He did; it was 
tried at the county sessions before a spe- 
cial jury, and Mildmay was beaten. 

To many other annoyances was he 
subjected ; he was compelled to take the 
office of overseer, and the people were 
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privately set against him, so that every 
magistrate’s meeting saw him summoned 
by some discontented pauper, who was 
supported by Sir Lupus and his brothers 
on the bench, and the overseer had to 
make his way home again, followed by a 
crowd, who hissed and hooted him as he 
went. 

No sooner had he fulfilled the term of 
his overseership, than he was “ put in” 
for parish constable ; he refused to act, 
but it was of no use; the law and the 


bench were against him. In his very first | 
attempt to restore order at the Crafty’s | 


Arms, he was set upon by a tap-roomfull 
of disorderlies, severely beaten, and 
picked up for dead. He appealed to Sir 
Lupus and the bench; he was told that 
he had brought it all upon himself, by his 
inquisitorial and hasty mode of action ; 
that as he had been oppressive to the poor 
in his late office of overseer, so he seemed 


disposed to act the tyrant in his new post | 


of parish constable. As these remarks 


were made in the hearing of the drunken 
men who had almost murdered him for 
having interfered with their “innocent | 


” 


amusements, 
they gave a loud huzza, bought a penny- 
worth of blue ribbon each, and returned 
to the public house in triumph. They 
had beaten the constable in court as well 
as out of it— metaphorically as well as 
physically. 

All this time the great ejectment cause 
was going on; Mr. Plainway exerted him- 
self to the best of his ability ; there was 


a something, however, in the first trial | 
that, although he gained a verdict for his | 
| been found that these children, both in 


client, enabled the adversary to apply for 
and succeed in obtaining, a new trial. 
At it they went, ding-dong; all manner 
of schemes were resorted to by the plain- 
tiffs solicitors, to put the defendant to all 
possible expenses; and, to cut the matter 
short, so cleverly was the affair managed, 


that at the end of five years, Nathaniel | 


Mildmay was confirmed in his possession 


of Elm Tree Cottage, but was obliged | 
Sir | 
| description, who, instead of instilling 


to sell it to pay his last lawyer’s bill. 
Lupus Crafty was of course the purchaser, 
and as he grasped the writings which had 
been conveyed to him, he shook them 
above his head, and shouted, “I wish I 
may be run through and through by a 
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when called upon to do so, | 
| out to you the very great evil which 


| Cossack’s pike if I have not ruined the 
little mercer.” 
Thus did the Wotr crush the little 
innocent Lams. 


| SCHOOLS OF INDUSTRY IN EDINBURGH. 


Ir will be pleasing to many of our 
readers to know (says Chambers’s Edin- 

' burgh Journal) that the article on the 
Schools of Industry in Aberdeen, which 
appeared in our 98th number, has 
attracted the attention of numerous 
functionaries, civic and judicial, in 
different parts of the country, and par- 
tially roused them to the perilous con- 


| dition of the juvenile mendicatory poor. 


In Edinburgh, the subject was brought 
under the notice of the town-council, in 
its capacity of parochial board, by Bailie 
Mack, one of the city magistrates, on 
the 23d of December, and some of his 
observations on this occasion deserve to 


| be noticed. 


Referring to what he had formerly 
stated on the subject, he proceeded : — 
“*T endeavored on that occasion to point 


prevailed in this city; namely, that of 

young boys and girls, often destitute of 

parents, or of guardians of any sort, who 
| were found prowling through the streets 
and lanes of the town, lodging in com- 
mon stairs or outhouses all night, and 
occupied through the day in begging 
from door to door, and following and 
annoying the inhabitants on the streets, 
asking charity; and too often it had 


the daytime, and especially under cloud 
of night, were occupied in thieving and 
pilfering from the unsuspecting part of 
the community. At last they were dis- 
covered, and brought up as prisoners to 


| the bar of the Police Court; many of 


them very youag — from four to eight or 
nine years of age. In some cases, no 
doubt, it has been found that they had 
parents, but that of the most worthless 


honest, industrious, and religious prin- 
ciples into the minds of their children, 
actually drill them, as it were, for plying 
»the wretched vocations of begging and 
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thieving. Indeed it is no rare sight to 
see the mothers of these children direct- 
ing them into various places of the streets 


| 


for the purpose of accomplishing the | 


objects [ have now referred to. 


These | 


children are brought up in total ignor- | 


ance of every right and proper principle, 


and well it may be said of them, as they | 
crow up, that they have no “ hope” and | 


are “ without God in the world.” 
pendently altogether of Christian duty, 
self-interest will suggest the propriety of 


Inde- | 


endeavoring to put a stop to the evil I | 


have been describing. 


For what is it | 


that entails upon the inhabitants of the | 
city and the country generally the very | 


large sums with which they are taxed for 


the support of prisoners, and for defray- | 
ing the expenses incurred in the criminal | 


prosecutions of these juvenile offenders ? 
It is the neglect of those unfortunate 


children at the outset — no attention is 


paid to them till they imbibe the most 
wicked propensities, and are almost be- 


yond the reach of humanity ; whereas, if | 
the evil were nipped in the bud — if they | 


were taken charge of, educated, and 
taught to work at some industrial exer- 
cise, we should no doubt put a stop to 
the heart-rending scenes daily exhibited 
in the streets and criminal courts of this 
city. What is the daily practice at pre- 
sent in reference to the prosecution of 
these juvenile offenders? There is a 
sort of routine that is gone through with 
regard to them; they are first of all pun- 
ished several times by imprisonment, 
under the sentences of the magistrates 
and judges of the Police Court; then 





they are indicted and tried in the Sheriff | 


Court; and ultimately they are indicted 
and tried in the High Court of Justiciary ; 
and it is no unusual sight to see, on a 
Monday in that court, three or four of 
the supreme judges, a jury, the lord- 
advocate or solicitor-general, and so 
many depute-advocates, macers, &c. &c. 
engaged in trying two or three young 
urchins for stealing a few empty bottles 
or the like (for it matters not what the 
crime is, they have gone through the 
curriculum I have narrated, and they are 
now in the court of the last resort); and 
preparatory to this trial, and after all the 
costs of the proceedings in the inferior 





courts, only consider what an enormous 
expense the country is put to in one of 
these trials in the High Court of Jus- 
ticiary. There is first a precognition 
taken by the Procurator-Fiscal ; that is 
sent by him to the crown agent for his 
perusal; by him the case is sent to the 
crown lawyers; an indictment is then 
prepared by one of these gentlemen ; it 
is printed and executed; a jury is sum- 
moned, consisting of special jurors and 
common jurors to the number of sixty- 
five, taken from the city, the town of 
Leith, the county of Edinburgh, the 
county of Linlithgow, and the county of 
Haddington; many of them travelling a 
great distance, at great inconvenience, 
and at considerable expense, all for the 
purpose of taking their part in a trial of 
the description | have now given you. 
Witnesses are also in attendance from 
various parts of the country; and I be- 
lieve that, upon an average, each of 
these trials costs the country little short 
of £200 sterling, when you take into 
account all the preliminary steps neces- 
sary previous to the trial taking place. 
Now observe, I throw out no reflections 
against the honorable and learned judges 
who preside at those trials, or against the 
gentlemen who are engaged in their pre- 
paration : quite the reverse: all of them, 
I have no doubt, will cheerfully approve 
of and support any scheme which can be 
devised by which, in future, such pro- 
ceedings, in regard to those unhappy 
youths, will be rendered unnecessary. I 
am quite aware, however, that to put a 
stop to this state of matters will be no 
easy task, and that a number of my 
friends will be thinking that I am en- 
gaged in a wild enterprise; but still I 
think the remedy is practicable, and at 
all events ought to be tried; and I am 
the more convinced of this, from seeing 
what has been done in the city of Aber- 
deen, as described in a late number of 
Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. Now, 
I would respectfully propose that similar 
schools should be instituted in this city. 
It will be for the committee to be ap- 
pointed to arrange the details; in the 
mean time, 1 would suggest the follow- 
ing :— 


ist. The Parochial Board to open an 
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Industrial School, on the plan of the 
Aberdeen Industrial School, for children 
of both sexes between the ages of five 
and fourteen. 

2d. The following classes of children 


| agreed to. It is therefore now under 

| the consideration of a committee of the 
board, where we trust it will speedily be 
brought to an issue. 


to Be admitted : — First, “ poor children, | 


who are themselves, or whose parents | 


are, the objects of parochial relief; ” 


second, such children, not included in | 
the foregoing, as are taken there by the | 


police for begging (the alternative offered 
to the child being imprisonment), their 


cost to be paid, if practicable, out of the | 


police assessment; third, such other 
children as may be sent at the cost of 
private parties, or can be paid fgr out of 
any fund placed at the Soud 
committee of management. 


3d. The schools to be conducted on | 


the most rigid system of economy (con- 


sistently with efficient superintendence | 
and wholesome diet), and to be made, as | 
Perhaps | 


far as possible, self-supporting. 


I might add that, as soon as practicable | 
after the establishment of this school, 
another Industrial School, to be opened 
by private subscription, for the children | 


of laborers — the parents being required | 
to pay the whole expense beyond the value | 
of the children’s labor, except that which | 


is incidental to the new experiment. 


In proposing every scheme of this kind, | 


I am aware that the first question which 
will be asked is, ‘‘ Where are the funds 
to come from?” In the first place, I 


may mention that a considerable sum | 


will be raised by private subscription ; 


for since I first mooted this question, I | 


have been waited upon by several wealthy 
and influential gentlemen in the city, 


who have expressed their readiness to 


contribute to its support. But, secondly, 


under the new poor-law bill, the Board | 


are entitled to assess the inhabitants for 


the expense of at least one of the schools | 
I have been proposing. By the 69th | 
section of the act, it is inter alia enact- | 


ed —*‘ And it shall be lawful for the 
Parochial Board to make provision for 
the education of poor children, who are 
themselves, or whose parents are, objects 
of parochial relief.” 

Bailie Mack concluded by proposing 
to remit the subject to a committee, 


of the | 


THE HOLY ROBE OF CHRIST. 


Tne present year has been made 
memorable to the citizens of the very 
ancient city of reves, by the exposi- 
tion of that most sacred relic, the Holy 
Robe of Jesus Christ, ‘said to be the 
veritable garment worn by our Saviour 
at the time of his crucifixion — the seam- 
less garment for which the soldiers cast 
lots (John xix. 23, 24.) 

This exposition takes place every 
thirty years, and, as may well be ima- 
gined, the circumstance creates the most 
lively interest, accompanied by an in- 
tense religious feeling in the breasts of 
the numerous pilgrims who visit it. 
This most holy relic is placed upon the 
high altar of the Cathedral of St. Peter 
and St. Helen, which is richly dressed 
for the occasion. It is encased in a 
frame covered with plate glass of its own 
form, and is surrounded by innumerable 
candles of various sizes. ‘The altar is 
| approached by many steps on each side, 
and the picturesque effect of this arrange- 
ment is further heightened by one or 
two steps, at intervals, in the floor, so 
that the long line of pilgrims on their 
way down the side aisle and up to the 
altar is varied by these differences in 
height. ‘Twenty thousand pilgrims each 
| day are said to have paid their devotions 
to this relic. ‘They come in processions 
of hundreds, and sometimes thousands ; 
are of various grades, but mostly — in- 
deed, almost wholly —peasants. The 
lame, the blind, and the sick are not 
few in their ranks, and it is observable 
that the majority are women. They are 
constantly arriving, pouring in at the 
several gates of the city in an almost 
continual stream, accompanied by priests, 
banners, and crosses, and alternately sing- 
ing and praying. They are many of 
them heavily laden, their packs on their 
| backs, their bright brass pans, pitchers, 


| and tea-kettles of all shapes in their 


which, after some discussion, was finally |»hands, or slung on their arms, while 
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their fingers are busily employed with | 
their beads. Wayworn and footsore, 
fatigued and hungry, they yet pursue | 
their toilseme march, intent upon the | 
attainment of the one object of their | 
pilgrimage. It is curious and beautiful 
to see their long lines of procession in | 
the open country, wending their slow 
way over the hills, and to hear their | 
hymns, mellowed by distance into a | 
pleasant sound, across the broad Rhine. | 
There have been, this year, proces- | 
sions from Germany, Belgium, Holland, 
France, Hungary, and even Switzerland 
and Italy, and during the whole of their 
journeys they sing and pray almost con- 
tinually. The accomplishment of their 
pilgrimages entitles them, by the payment | 


THE HOLY ROBE AT TREVES. 


of a small offering, to certain absolutions 
and indulgences. The pure-minded pea- 
sant girl seeks remission of sins, the food- 
less peasant a liberty to eat what the ex- 
penses of this pilgrimage will perhaps 
deprive him of the means of obtaining. 
The city is literally thronged with them, 
and the scene in the market-place at 
nightfall is in the highest degree inter- 
esting and picturesque. You stand in 
the midst, surrounded by buildings of 
all ages and forms, ornamented with 
figures of saints and warriors in stone, 
bronze, stucco, and wood carved and 
painted. Down every alley and archway 
is to be seen some venerable morsel of 
antiquity. Near the centre is the mar- 
ket fountain, and close by it a curious 
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Saxon cross or pillar of granite, set up 
in commemoration of the appearance of 
a fiery cross, said by tradition to have 
been seen in the sky about the year 958. 
Down the street before you rises the 
venerable cathedral, once the palace of 
the Empress Helena, the mother of Con- 
stantine the Great, and given up by her 
to be converted into a house of God, its 
Byzantine arches of colored stone giving 
it the appearance of an eastern building. 
Adjoining it is the beautiful early-pointed 
Gothic church of our Lady. 
left the more ancient Roman gateway 
called the Porta Nigra. On all sides, 


mixed up with marketable commodities | 


of all colors, booths, and benches, and 
tables for the sale of rosaries, trinkets, 
and pictures of the holy robe lie on 
straw, which is strewn for the purpose; 
the various groups of pilgrims in all the 
different costumes of their several coun- 
tries. Some are still praying, always 
aloud, some spreading the frugal meal, 
or boiling their kettles of brass, or quietly 
sleeping away the fatigues of many a 
mile. On one hand you still hear the 
sacred chant or the simple hymn, on the 
other the more boisterous song of mirth, 
for the beer-glass and the flask are not 
wanting to fill up the measure of variety. 

Six weeks were appointed for the 
duration of the exposition of the holy 
robe, but in consequence of the con- 
tinued and increasing numbers of devotees 
towards the close of the term, an addition- 
al week has this year been granted. 

The object of all this interest and 
devotion, the coat without seam of our 
Saviour, so said to be, is a simple tunic, 
apparently of linen or cotton, of a fabric 
similar to the closely-woven mummy- 
cloth of the Egyptians. It is undoubt- 
edly of very high antiquity. Its form is 
precisely that of the modern Arab frock 
or tunic, said by the present natives of 
Syria, to be of the same shape as that 
generally worn by all classes from time 
immemorial. Like the modern dress of 
the Arabs, its color appears to have been 
originally blue, though now discolored 
by time to a rust-colored brown. When 


not girded up at the waist, it would | 


reach to the ancles, the sleeve reaching 
to the wrist. Its history, according to 
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To the | 





Professor Marx, who has written an 
elaborate account of it, a work having 
the approval of the bishop, is authenti- 
cated as far back as 1157 by written 
testimony, it having been mentioned as 
then existing in the cathedral of Treves, 
by Frederic I. in a letter addressed to 
Hillen, Archbishop of Treves in that 
year. Its earliest history depends wholly 
on tradition, which says, that it was 
obtained by the Empress Helena in the 
year 326, while in the Holy Land, 
whither she went for the express purpose 
of obtaining relics of our Saviour and 
his followers ; that she gave it to the see 
of Treves, and that m was deposited in 
the cathedral of that city; that it was 
afterwards lost, having been hidden in 
undisturbed times within the walls of 
the cathedral, and rediscovered under 
the Archbishop, John I., in 1196; that 
it was again hidden for the same reason, 
and brought to light and exposed to the 
wondering multitude in 1512, on the 
occasion of the famous diet of Treves, 
under the Emperor Maximilian. 

“Since this last epoch,” says the 
author of the work already quoted, “ the 
history of the Holy Robe has been often 
discussed, written, and sung, because 
it has been often publicly exposed, and 
at short intervals, whenever political 
troubles have not prevented.” 


THE POETS VOCATION AND POWER. 


Ir is not enough that the poet can 
gracefully dally with the flowers and the 
breezes by the wayside ; that he can feel 
and make felt the glories of nature, and 
weave into his lays the beams of sun, and 
moon, and stars. These the genuine 
poet must and will recognize in all their 
beauty, and appropriate them as costly 
material in building the house of his fame. 
He will fashion them into a rainbow that 
shall span the weeping vale of earth, and 
make it radiant with the hues of heaven, 
even when darkest withstorms. But this 
is not enough. Man is the grand work 
of nature, or rather of God; and it is in 
man, and his destinies and struggles, that 
the poet must find his noblest theme. 
The true vocation of the poet unquestion- 
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ably is to animate the human race in its | 


progress from barbarism towards virtue 
and greatness. He is appointed by Prov- 
idence to arouse to generous exertion, 
and to console in distress. There is 
nothing so full of the elements of poetry 
as the fortunes, and aspirations, and 
achievements of the vast human family. 
Its endeavors to escape from the sensual 


failures, its sorrows, and its crimes, all 
are prolific of poetic and dramatic matter 
of the intensest interest. To guide and 
encourage humanity in its arduous but 
ever-onward career; to assist it to tread 
down despotism and oppression; to give 


ipg; to trumpet abroad wrong in all its 
shapes; to whisper into the fainting soul 
the glorious hopes of a still higher exist- 
ence —these are, and have ever been, the 


godlike tasks of the true poet, and there- | 
fore has he been styled a prophet and a | 


priest. ‘There never was an age in which 
the magnificent developments of human 
genius and intellectual energy, in which, 


too, the social position of society present- | 
| man and man, if they do not desert their 


ed to the mind of the poet such stirring and 
magnificent themes, as the present. We 


have advanced, in Europe and America at | 


least out of the first periods of barbarism 


and semi-barbarism. Christanity has done | 
a great work upon the earth in establish- | 
ing as civil and as national principles the | 
grand doctrines of human right, and in | 
opening the general mind to the percep- | 


tion of the fact, that virtue, happiness, 
and immortality, go hand in hand. We 
have uttered our judgment against slavery, 
and war, and priestcraft, and have given 
deep and iucurable wounds to those ene- 
mies of the earth’s repose, if we have not 
been yet able utterly to remove them to 
their true place, amongst the monstros- 
ities which are only matter of memory 
and of wonder. But we see daily in the 
mind not merely of private society, and 
of enlightened men in their writings, but 
in the mind of nations, and its expres- 
sion through the press, that the leaven of 
peace and liberty is fast leavening the 
whole popular mass in most countries, 
and will ere long present glorious fruits. 
The energies which once manifested 
themselves in war, are now turned into 








the noble channels of moral investigation 
and scientific discovery. Steam, elec- 
tricity, and chemistry, are from day to 
day luminously revolutionizing all our 
modes of life and manner of thinking. 
By means of them “ many already run to 
and fro on the earth, and knowledge is 
increased.” But still there is a vast 


| mountain of ignorance, of prejudices, 
into the intellectual life; its errors, its 


and of crime and suffering to remove. 
The very light which is poured upon us 


| only lays more bare to our astonishment 


the social evils that have long walked 
about in the darkness. We see the mul- 


| titude thronged together in misery, and 
_ the few only “ faring sumptuously every 
effect to the tears and groans of the suffer- | 


day.” With growing knowledge we must 
have more equable comfort, and means 
of virtuous and intellectual enjoyment. 
From factories, and pits, and dense alleys, 
the weak and young cry out of oppressions 
that destroy body and soul; and they are 
the poets with the words of fire and feel- 
ing, at the head of preachers, literary and 
public men, who must be the great pro- 


| phets of social sympathy, the heralds of 


justice, and Christian kindness between 


heaven-appointed post. One true word 
from them goes like an electric flash 
through all the joints and sinews of soci- 
ety. It is on the great subject of human 
right and Christian love that they are 
only great to their possible extent. By 
this they seize at once on the whole 
world, and become famous in the same 
moment that they are the eternal bene- 
factors of their fellow-men. It is not the 
particular evil which they strike at and 
destroy, which measures the limits of 
their benefaction. They propagate a 
spirit which goes on operating the same 
moral changes from age to age. By the 
single poem of ‘ The Shirt,” Hood ac- 
quired more fame than by all the previous 
labors of twenty years. He became in 
an instant the poet of the million, and 
instead of the smile which had illumined 
the face of jaded luxury at his puns, ten 
thousand blessings from the hearts of the 
wronged and afflicted rose up to Heaven 
on his behalf. What is it that has given 
to Burns and Ebenezer Elliot such a liv- 
ing place in the souls of the people? It 
is because, with all their love of nature, 
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they had a still livelier love of man, and 
gave utterance to those great truths which 
became, as soon as uttered, the property, 
the language, and the watchwords of the 
million in their grand quest after liberty 
and knowledge. Eclectic Review for 
December. 


THE BUSHMEN OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


We glean the following account of the 
character and manners of this wandering 
race from a paper read by Mr Ruxton at 
a late meeting of the London Ethnological 
Society: — ‘The Bushmen inhabit the 
almost inaccessible valleys of the Snew- 
berg and Neuweld, and the desolate 
tracts of Karoo, or desert, extendiug from 
the northern boundary of Cape Colony 
northwatd nearly to the tropic. Of the 
human race, the condition of these poor 
outcasts is perhaps the most desolate and 
forlorn. The appearance of locusts and 
other insects, by mankind in general 
considered a plague, is by them regarded 
as the greatest blessing, the larve being 
sought for as a luxury. Even a slight 
intercourse is favorable to the morals of 
this people; and that their habits are 
warlike, is proved by the fact, that in the 
year 1510, Francisco Almeida, the first 
Portuguese governor of India, was de- 
feated and killed by them on the Salt 
river, the site of the present Cape Town. 
In 1652, when the Dutch took possession 
of the Cape, the Bushmen were very nu- 
merous, and in possession of large herds 
of cattle, which gradually diminished as 
their intercourse with the whites in- 





creased. Indeed, as the colony became 
settled, barter for cattle was dispensed 
with for forcible possession ; a system of | 
persecution which drove them from desert 

to desert, ‘‘their hand raised against 

every man, every man’s hand against | 
them:’ Although inferior in stature to | 
the Hottentots — for they rarely exceed 
five feet — their limbs are symmetry itself. 
Spare in form, the figure in youth is light 
and elegant, the chest round and capa- 
cious, and the foot and hand perfect. 
The excessive inward curvature of the 
spine, and the extraordinary development 





of the hip, are common to the Bushman 
and Hottentot, but more strongly marked 
in the former. They differ in feature, 
moreover, from the Hottentot. The com. 
plexion is of a yellowish-olive, or the 
color of a faded beech leaf. The hair 
grows in small detached patches or lines 
of tufts, and is sparingly distributed over 
the head. In texture it resembles singed 
wool, It is not cut, but, on reaching a 
certain length, frizzles at the ends into 
a little ball, which drops off. The eye 
resembles that of the Chinese, while the 
facial angle is that of the Australian. 
The Bushman is a cheerful and exceed- 
ingly active person, and his power of 
endurance considerable. A simple wind- 
break forms the only shelter from the 
weather. Their clothing consists of a 
karop, or skin, thrown over their shoul- 
ders, and a smaller one twisted around 
their loins. Their weapons are a short 
heavy club, a bow and poisoned arrows, 
and the assagai, or dart, which they hurl 
with great dexterity and precision. Their 
mechanical skill is very respectable, as 
shown in their mats, fishing nets, and 
implements of war. 


Postpontne A Duet.—The Newhaven 
Herald says that a correspondence is 
now going on between two gentlemen of 
Boston, which began ten years ago with 


a challenge. Mr A., a bachelor, chal- 
lenged Mr B., a married man with one 
child, who replied that the conditions 
were not equal, that he must necessarily 
put more at risk with his life than the 
other; and he declined. A year after- 
wards he received another challenge 
from Mr A., who stated that he too had 
now a wife and a child, and he supposed, 
therefore, the objection of Mr. B. was 
no longer valid. Mr. B. replied that he 
had now two children; consequently 
the inequality still subsisted. The next 
year Mr. A. renewed his challenge, 
having now two children also; but his 
adversary had three. This matter, when 
last heard of, was still going on, the 
numbers being six to seven, and the 
challenge yearly renewed. United States 
Journal. 





